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130 Fulton $ treet Dew York 


A Snowy “Standard” Lavatory 


of Porcelain Enamel completes the comfort of your 
bedroom, and by eliminating the unsightly washstand 
adds a finished note of charm to its intimate beauty. It 
is pure white and sanitary —an aid to cleanliness —a 
preserver of health, and a source of unlimited satisfaction 


to the possessor. 


Our Book, ** MODERN BATHROOMS,” shows many beautiful Lavatory designs 
suitable for bedrooms with prices in detail. It also tells you how to plan, buy and ar- 
range your bathroom, and illustrates many beautiful and inexpensive as well as luxuri- 
ous rooms, showing the cost of each fixture in detail, together with many hints on 
decoration, tiling, etc. It is the most complete and beautiful booklet ever issued on the 
subject, and contains 100 pages. FREE for six cents postage, and the name of your 
plumber and architect (if selected). 

The ABOVE “ Copley” Lavatory, Plate P503-B can be purchased from any plumber 
at a cost approximating $34.00 — not counting freight, labor or piping. 

CAUTION: Every piece of “Staudexd® Ware bears our “Staucerd” ‘“ Green and Gold ’’ 
guarantee label, and has our trade-mark *$tandavg cast on the outside. Unless the label and 
trade-mark are on the fixture it is not “Btesderd”’ Ware. Refuse substitutes — they are all inferior 
and will cost you more in the end. The word “Staedaxd” i. stamped on all our nickeled brass 
filtings ; specify them and see that you get the genuine trimmings with your bath and lavatory, etc. 


Address Standard Sanitary M)fp.Co. Dept. M, Pittsburgh, U. S 
Offices and Showrooms in New York: ‘Stavdard” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street. 
London, England, 22 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. New Orleans: Cor. Baronne & St. Joseph Strs. 
Pittsburgh Showroom: 949 Penn Avenue. 
Louisville: 325-329 West Main Street. Cleveland: 208-210 Huron Street. 
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BEFORE CHOOSING BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS ASK TO SEE 


The New Macmillan | Publications 


BOOKS OF REMINISCENCES 4 
The Memoirs of Prince Hohenlohe 


Every capital in the civilized world is ringing with the sensation caused by the publication of the 
privaté memoirs of this famous diplomat. : n two 8vo volumes, with illustrations, $6.00 net 


Bram Stoker’s Personal Reminiscences of Henry Irving 


“Mr. Bram Stoker’s biography of his great friend is all that an ideal biography should be—sympathetic, 
discerning, and intensely interesting.”—T7ruth, London. ; 
Iilustrated from unpublished portraits, etc. Two 8vo vols., $7.50 net 
NEW NOVELS 


Jack London’s White Fang 


“A splendidly told story of the Wild... . such as no other author that we know of has the gift 
to produce.”—Evening Mail. Illustrated in colors. Cloth, $1.50 


Winston Churchill’s Coniston 


“The most widely read novel of the year.” “ ‘Coniston’ is among the small company of ‘the best.”— 
Chicago Tribune. - Cloth, $1.50 


NEW JUVENILES 
Christina Gowans Whyte’s' The Story Book Girls 


The best new book to give to a girl of fourteen or over. It makes much the same impressions of 
‘reality and charm as Miss Alcott’s “Little Women.” : Cloth, $1.50 


Miss Beulah Marie Dix’s Merrylips 


The best book for a little girl from ten to fourteen. “A brave, strong, insniring story of a dainty little 
maid with a boy’s heart, as wholesome and sweet as sunshine and open air.’”’—Herald. Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. Ernest Ingersoll’s The Life of Animals: Mammals 


The Boston Transcript calls it “very fascinating and very valuable.” It has pictures for little ones, 
curious adventures for bright boys, suggestive facts for the older lads; the whole world is covered, the 
newest material has been utilized. 

With many original illustrations, including plates in color. $2.00 net; by mail, $2.20 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL 
Dr. Edward E. Hale’s Tarry-at-Home Travels 


“Every page is full of that charm which always belongs to anything that Dr. Hale writes.”—Worli/ 
Today. With nearly 200 illustrations of Dr. Hale’s collecting. Cloth, $2.50 net 


Mrs. St. Julien Ravenel’s Charleston: the Place and the People 


Describes delightfully the events in its history which have done the most to shape it, or which best illustrate 
the character of its people. It will especially please those who were charmed by glimpses of this city in 
Mr. Owen Wister’s “Lady Baltimore.” 

Illustrated by Vernon Howe Bailey. Cloth, $2.50 net; by mail, $2.67. 


Mr. Clifton Johnson’s INustrated 
Highways and Byways of the Mississippi Valley 


“Very unusual pictures and interesting text give us sympathetic revelations of out of the way spots and 
queer corners on which Mr. Johnson is an authority.”—New York Herald. 
With full-page illustrations from photographs by the author. $2.00 net; by mail, $2.20 


Mr. Percival Lowell’s Mars and its Canals 


The record of twelve years’ research by the first authority upon this world of strange enticement, not 
a dead but a living world luring the explorer across the depths of space. 
With 3 full-page photogravures and other illustrations. $2.50 net; by mail, $2.67 


BOOKS OF INSPIRATION 
Mrs. A. R. B. Lindsay’s The Warrior Spirit 


is a ringing, martial call to advance in a sane. aspiring life; a plea for militant Christianity as a vital 
factor in business, in politics, and in the home. Cloth, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.60 


Pres. Henry C. King’s Rational Living 


is the best aid a young man could have in the fight for character; the best pein in getting and making 
the most use of a clear brain and strong will. Cloth, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37 





Published by THE MACMILLAN COMPANY _ +00 Fifth Ave, N. y 
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BOOKS .FOR CHRISTMAS 


Our Illustrated Catalogue (52 pages) Describing 
350 Books Suitable for Presents, sent on request. 








Romance of the Italian Villas 
By ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY, author of “Romance of the Feudal Chateaux,” 
etc. 8vo. With 1 colored, 9 photogravure, and 44 other illustrations. Net, $3.00. 


A delightful blending of history, art and romance. It fully carries out Guizot’s suggestion, “If 
you are fond of romance, read history.” 


Cathedrals and Cloisters of the South of France 
By ELISE WHITLOCK ROSE 
With 4 photogravure and 200 other illustrations from original photographs by. Viva 
Hunt FRANCIS, - and a map, 2 volumes, 8vo. Net, $5.00. 
A charming description of the cathedrals of the Provinces of Provence, Languedoc, and Gascony, 
presenting many fresh and interesting sidelights on the history. of these most fascinating struc- 
tures. 
Princesses and Court Ladies 
By ARVEDE BARINE, author of “Youth of La Grande Mademoiselle,” “Louis XIV. 
and La Grande Mademoiselle,” etc. 8vo. Fully illustrated. Net, $3.00. 


The stories of several ladies who played important réles n the great world, and whose careers 
were watched with eager interest by all Europe. Full of romantic interest, vividly picturesque, 
and written with easy grace and vivacity. 


The Last Ride Together 
By ROBERT BROWNING 
With Six Full-Page Photogravure Illustrations and Headpieces Engraved on Wood by F. S. Coburn 
Very handsomely printed in colors. Crown 8vo. $1.75. 
LarcE Paper Epition, printed on genuine Japan vellum, limited to 100 copies, net, $5.00. 
A new and handsome edition of perhaps the most beautiful of Browning’s lyrics. 


In Thamesland 
Cruises and Rambles through England from the Sources of the Thames to the Sea. 
By HENRY WELLINGTON WACK, F.R.G.S., author of “Romance of Victor 
Hugo and Juliette Drouet,” etc. 
With about 100 illustrations from photographs and a map. 8vo._ Net, $3.00 
“An excursion into history and literature that will delight every cultured reader.” 
—Pittsburg Gazette. 
“Very entertaining and uncommonly instructive.”—Boston Advertiser. 


The Idyllic Avon 


With Songs and Pictures of the River and Its Neighborhood. 
By JOHN HENRY GARRETT. 8vo. With 87 illustrations and 2 maps. Net, $3.00. 
“Written in a bright and charming style. with much historic matter presented in a 
manner neither too antiquarian nor too flippant. The attractive literary style of the 
book is furthered by the splendid illustrations which have been excellently repro- 
duced from very beautiful photographs.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


Life in the Open 
3 Sport with Rod, Gun, Horse, and Hound in Southern California. 
By CHARLES HOLDER, author of “Life of Darwin,” “Log of a Sea Angler,” etc. 
With 93 full-page illustrations. Large 8vo. Net, $3.50. 
“We never read anything that gave so attractive a description of any country.” 
“A truly superb book.”—N. Y. Globe. —London Spectator. 


The Connecticut River 
and the Valley of the Connecticut—Three Hundred and Fifty Miles from Mountain 
to Sea—Historical and Descriptivee By EDWIN M. BACON. 
Large 8vo, with about 100 illustrations. Net, $3.50. 
“A story of romance, of stirring incidents, of thrilling adventures, of the exhibition 
of heroism, devotion, broad enterprise, and true American spirit.”—Boston Herald. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS G, P, PUTNAM’S SONS new york and LONDON 
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The Season's Art Book 


THE CHATEAUX OF TOURAINE 


A Gift for Travelers and Art Lovers. 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR BY JULES GUERIN 
THE TEXT BY MARIA HORNOR LANSDALE 
$6.00 net, postage 27 cents. 


New Light on Abraham Lincoln 


LINCOLN THE LAWYER 


By FREDERICK TREVOR HILL, Member of the New -York Bar; author of ‘The 
Accomplice,” etc. The. most interesting biographical work of the season. The full story, 
hitherto untold, of Mr. Lincoln’s achievements during his twenty-four years as a_ practicing 
lawyer. Richly illustrated by reproductions of photographs and documents. $2.00 net; post 
age, 14 cents. 


The Funniest Book of.the Year 


SEEING FRANCE WITH UNCLE JOHN 


By ANNE WARNER, author of “Susan Clegg and Her Friend, Mrs. Lathrop.” Not 
since the days of “Innocents Abroad” has there been such an amusing story of American 
tourists. Uncle John’s one idea of seeing Europe is to cover as much ground as possible in 
a day, and there are two nieces with him, and a lover tags on behind. Illustrated by May 
Wilson Preston. $1.50. 


For Boys and Girls 


QUEEN SILVER-BELL and 
RACKETTY-PACKETTY HOUSE 


Two beautiful fairy stries by FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. A_new era is inaug- 
urated by Mrs. Burnett in her field of juvenile writing. Here are the first two books in a 
delightful little series, illustrated in color by Harrison Cady. Price, only 60 cents each. 
Grown people, as well as children, will enjoy them. 


THE CRIMSON SWEATER 


By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR. A new. boy’s book, by one of the most popular writers. 
The chief character is a manly, bright lad, stanch to his ideals of right and fair play, what- 
ever he is doing. Illustrated by Relyea. $1.50. 


THE BOY’S LIFE OF ABRAHAM THE BIBLE FOR YOUNG 
LINCOLN PEOPLE 


By MISS HELEN NICOLAY, and based Arranged’ for the reading of boys and girls, 
upon the great work of her father and John | with some parts omitted, and the whole work 
Hay. Illustrated by Hambidge. $1.50. put into new divisions. Illustrated. $1.50. 











Send for new illustrated catalogue of The Century Co. 
all of our Fall publications. Union Square, New York 
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Standard History Written with the Brilliancy of Fiction 


THE GREAT REPUBLIC 


BY MASTER HISTORIANS 
A Comprehensive History of the United States with Every Chapter Written 
by an Eminent Student and a Brilliant Writer on that 
Particular Period and Subject. 





Formerly sold at $12.50 to $20 a set. 


OUR SPECIAL PRICE FOR THE FOUR VOLUMES 
Cloth Binding, $3.50 a set Half-Leather, $4.50 a set Three-quarter Calf, $6.50 a set 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT HENRY CABOT LODGE 


TELLS THE STORY OF PERRY’S victory discusses the “early days of discontent” in 
on Lake Erie. pre-Revolutionary times. 


SHERMAN JOHN BACH McMASTER 
tells his own story of his march to the sea. writes of the Louisiana Purchase. 





ALL CONTRIBUTORS ARE ACCEPTED AUTHORITIES 


Washington Irving. James Fenimore Cooper. William H. Prescott. 

George and Hubert Bancroft. James Schouler. Murat Halsted. 

William Swinton. Benjamin Franklin. Comte de Paris. 
Benson J. Lossing and many others. 





Today, more than ever before, American men and women are wanting to know more of the 
true American history. But much of that history is buried in length and dullness and narra- 
tive, or with all the action and red blood squeezed out by editorial sterilization. 

The student is helpless in not knowing WHAT TO READ. 

“THE GREAT REPUBLIC” is the best and most vital American History, written with all 
the brilliancy of fiction, by celebrated Americans. It is not the dreary effort of ONE MAN 
TRYING To WRITE IT ALL. Each chapter is the brilliant masterpiece of an expert on 
that particular topic. - 

A descriptive circular giving more of the scope of the work mailed anywhere upon request. 


A THOUSAND SETS 


The Largest Order ever placed for the Works of 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


It is the first time the writings of this most lovable of American poets have been offered 
at a special price—actually less than half the publication price. 
$6.25 instead of $13,75 for 11 Volumes 
This is the GREENFIELD EDITION revised and improved. Sold only in sets. Eleven 
volumes, uniformly bound in sage-green cloth, with gilt top and ornamental cover design. Photo- 
gravure frontispieces. 12mo, uncut. Publication price, $13.75. Our special price, $6.25. 
The volumes in the edition are: 
Neighborly Poems. Green Fields and Running Brooks. 
Sketches in Prose. Armazindy. 
Afterwhiles. A Child-World. 
Pipes o’ Pan at Zekesbury. Home-Folks, 
Rhymes of Childhood. His Pa’s Romance. 
Flying Islands of the Night. 


PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAKAKER NEW YORK 
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Books You Will Like to Own 


Famous American Songs 
By GUSTAV’ KOBBE. 


Author of “The Loves of Great Composers.” Printed from special 
type designs at the Merrymount Press. With numerous 
illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net. Limp leather, 
boxed, $2.50 net. 

[Postage, 15 cents.] 


This well-known musical critic presents an interesting account 
of our best beloved songs—‘Home, Sweet Home,” “Dixie,” “The 
Star Spangled Banner,” “Yankee Doodle,” and others. These 
songs have become part of our national and home life; and every 
scrap of information about them deserves to be treasured. 





Joun Howarp Payne. 


Famous Actor Families in America 


By MONTROSE J. MOSES. 


Printed in two colors. With 40 full-page illustrations from rare 
portraits and scenes, and new bibliography. 8vo, cloth, $2.00 net. 
[Postage, 20 cents. ] 





Illuminating chapters, by a brilliant dramatic critic, on the 
careers of the Booths, the Jeffersons, the Drews, the Sotherns, the 
Hollands, the Wallacks, the Boucicaults, and other noted families. 
The book is not alone of value to theater-goers, but is also a gen- 
uine contribution to literature, historic and critical. 
Epwin Booru. 


NEW POCKET EDITIONS OF < 
In Tune With the Infinite All the Year in the 


axp What All the World’s = Garden 
° asi A NATURE CALENDAR 
A-Seeking a By ESTHER MATSON 

By RALPH WALDO TRINE. ha ak tie oe, ea 
These two famous “Life Books,” a [Postage, 10 cents.] 
which have sold by the tens | 5 A delightful series of out-door 
of thousands and been widely thoughts from great authors ar- 
translated, are now offered in ranged for each day in the year. 
dainty pocket size. They are fine- The vogue of nature books makes 
ly made throughout, and bound this attractive volume—done in 
in Japanese style for $1.25 each, special decorative type—particu- 
or in silk for the same price. R. W. Trine. larly timely. 


Crowell’s Thin-Paper Poets 
Flexible leather binding. Photogravure Frontispieces. Each book, boxed, $1.25 


A decided novelty is this thin-paper edition of great poets. The books are clearly printed 
from large type on an opaque Bible paper which carries a firm impress and yet bulks only about 
one-third the thickness of ordinary books. These dainty little volumes are, in fact, only 434x7% 
inches, and half an inch thick. The list comprises the complete works of Burns, KEATS, Scott 
and SHELLEY, and selections from R. Browninc, LoNGFELLow, TENNYSON and Wuutr1er—each 
in single volumes. 











SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK LIST 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, 426-8 West Broadway, NEW YORK 
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The Birth and Infancy of 


JESUS CHRIST 


BY THE 
REV. LOUIS MATTHEWS SWEET, M.A. 
With an Introduction by 
Prof. James Stevenson Riggs, D D. 
Price $1.50 net Postage 12 cents 


The subject of the Virgin birth has been recently 
brought prominently before the public in connection 
with the trial of Dr. Crapsey. Professor Sweet’s book 
is the first systematic treatise to handle the theme in 
a purely scientific and scholarly way. The question is 
stated with the utmost frankness, and the discussion 
proceeds along lines auite unusual in the defense of 
the traditional and orthodox belief. The conclusion 
is in accordance with the accepted position, and the 
author’s notes at the end give @ historical review of 
the discussion, with reference to some cognate ques- 
tions and a Bibliography. 

Prof. G. Frederick Wright, .D.D., of Oberlin writes: 


“I read your work on the Birth and Infancy of 
Christ with great interest and satisfaction. I easily 
gave it the second place among the manuscripts sent 
in to compete for the Bross prize. It is timely. It is 
learned. ft is written in intelligible style. It success- 
fully meets the numerous objections current concern- 
ing the miraculous birth of Christ. I am very glad it 
is to be published and am sure it will meet a wide 
demand.” 


Order from your bookseller or from 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











WHEN CALLING 
PLEASE ASK FOR 


MR. GRANT 


By so doing you will be able to 
obtain the best books of the 
season at liberal discounts. Mr. 
Grant has been se books for 
over twenty years, and the phrase 
Save on ks”? has become 
a motto of his bookshop. Mr. 
Grant’s stock of books is care- 
fully selected and very complete. 
If you cannot call send a ten-cent 
aon pei pews: saad era 
ogues and s ps 

at greatly reduced prices. 


F,. E, GRANT 


23 W. Forty-second Street, New York 




















The Perfect Bible is the 


American 
Standard 
Bible 


Edited by the 
American Revision Committee 


Why is it the 
Scholar’s Bible ? 


Because it was made 
by the greatest schol- 
ars and has the un- 
qualified approval of 
the leading ministers 
of all denominations, 
presidents of colleges, of theological 
seminaries, of Bible training schools, 
the leading critical journals, and the 
great religious papers of the world. 





(Continued in next issue.) 
Ask your minister or bookseller about it, and 
Write for Our Free Book 


‘“*How We Got Our American Standard 
Bible,’’ which gives full information, 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


_ Bible Publishers for 50 Years 
“U East 18th St, New York 


YOU CAN GET 


The Independent Free 


NEXT YEAR 


by sending us the names of four new 
subscribers, with $8.00. In this way 
you can give Christmas presents to four 
of your friends and to yourself at the 
same time, and make all five happy. 


WANTED ye ay a — of 
prices paid. WALTER R. SENDAMI 7 West Thirty. 
fourth street, New York City. Letters said. Send for 
price lists. 


SONG-POEMS =iry Wins 


Popular Music Publishing Co. 197 Enterprise Bldg., Chicago. 
Press Cutting 


Romeike’s "Siu 


will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 
about 720. your a or 4 je on which you want 
to be ge r and periodical of 
fenpertanes * the United eetee = Europe is searched. 
Terms .00 for 100 notices. 

HENR ROMEIKE, Inc., 110-112 W. 26th St., N. Y. 
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THE BIBLICAL WORLD 
A NON-SECTARIAN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR THE PROMOTION OF BIBLE STUDY 


Edited by Members of the Biblical and Theological Faculties of the University of Chicago. 





THE BIBLICAL WORLD in December, 1906, completes its first quarter-century. No one 
interested in the historical, social, or educational aspects of Christianity can afford to 
be without it. To the pastor and the Sunday-school teacher it is indispensable. To the 
-Christian worker in whatever field it is an invaluable aid. During the coming year it 
will devote itself with renewed vigor to the interests advanced in the past. Among 
other notable features it will contain: 

Editorials. A calm, Sepaemsonate discussion of vital religious problems. 

pam atx vo od Society in the Light of Biblical Teaching. A series of articles by leading so- 
ciologists. ‘ 

Present Tasks of Living Scholars. Specialists will describe the work in progress in their fields. 

eee ae supplemented by historical articles, on the International Sunday-School 

essons. 

Improvement in Religious Education. A series of articles by a psychologist of national 
reputation. 

Jerusalem in Bible Times. An illustrated series by a prominent scholar lately resident in the 


Holy City. ; 

Messages of Non -Christian Religionsto Christians of Today. The religions of ancient Egypt, 
Greece, and Islam, 

Exploration and Discovery. Full reports of the important work now being carried on in Egypt 
by one of the editors, and of excavations in progress elsewhere. 

Work and Workers in the biblical field. BooK Reviews of all important new publications. 

Monthly, 80 pages ; Illustrated ; $2.00 a year ; single copies 25 cents 
Subscriptions filed tmmediately to begin January 1 will include, free, the number for De- 
cember, containing a complete index for 1893-1906. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS (Dept. 17) Chicago and New York 














WHO’S IT IN AMERICA 


BEING A SORT O’ BIOGRAPHY OF CERTAIN PROMINENT PERSONS WITH SOME FACTS ABOUT 
THEM, HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED IN ANY OTHER DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited and Compiled from the Latest Unavailable Data, 
By CHARLES EUSTICE MERRIMAN, 
Author of “LETTERS OF A SON TO HIS SELF-MADE FATHER.” 
Illustrated with comics and decorative head and tail pieces for each biography. CLOTH BINDING, $1.00. 
A comic and satirical ““Who’s Who” of prominent characters (and some who have recently lost their charac- 
ters) among them (but not alt in the later category) .are: 


GEORGE ADE ANTHONY COMSTOCK AMES HAZEN HYDE 
GEORGE F. BAER CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW HOMAS W. LAWSON 
OHN KENDRICK BANGS HETTY GREEN J, PIERPONT MORGAN 
DWARD WILLIAM BOK WILLIAM R. HEARST CARRIE NATIO 
WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN _ ELBERT HUBBARD JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 
LILLIAN RUSSELL 





PATRICIA AT THE INN 


By J. C. SNAITH, 
Author of “BROKE OF COVENDEN.” 


With an historical introduction by W. B. M. FERGUSON. [Illustrated with seventeen decorative drawings and 
decorative title page. 12mo, $1.50. 
“Patricia at the Inn” is an historical romance of Charles II; at the time of his flight from England to France. 
In literary excellence it is far ony to the average historical romance. The publishers have endeavored to make 
a book in the way of decorative drawings, paper and typography in keeping with the merits of the story. 





J. P. DUNBAR THE SEA ROVERS 
By WILLIAM CADWALADER HUDSON By RUFUS ROCKWELL WILSON 
(BARCLAY NORTH) EIGHT ng we." a + ae 
Author of “THE MAN WITH A THUMB,” “THE DIA-| 1s of unusual interest to veuian and old. Landlubbers 
MOND BUTTON,” “JACK GORDON,” ETC. know little of the seafaring profession, and the topics 
12mo, $1.50. will make interesting, instructive and exciting reading. 








B. W. DODGE & COMPANY 43 and 45 East 19th Street, New York 
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The Two Best Outdoor Books 


THE PASS 


By STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


A story of modern American pioneering. Beautifully illustrated and decorated. 
$1.25 net. (12th Thousand) 


FISHING and SHOOTING SKETCHES 


By GROVER CLEVELAND 


A guide book to the spirit of true sportsmanship. With fifty illustrations by Hv. S. 
Watson” $1 25 wet. (2nd edition) 











LAWRENCE MOTT’S Strong Fiction of the Northland 


THE WHITE DARKNESS 


$1.50. 





Two Sterling American Novels 
THE STORY OF MARTIN COE | THE BALANCE OF POWER 


By RALPH D. PAINE By ARTHUR GOODRICH 


h a : : ” 
hanes * Fee wetted nd ogee (Fourth Large Edition, 20th thousand.) 
(Second Large Edition) 








‘* The best novel I have struck so far in the | : 
new fall lists."—C. W. Mason in 7he Brooklyn | . ‘‘ A good example of what an American novel 


Eagle. should be.”"—Philadelphia Record. 


“If Stevenson or Conrad had written itthe | ‘The author has spelled success in big 
critics would -kowtow.”—San Francisco Call. letters." New York Evening Telegram. 


THE OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY, New York 
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CHRISTMAS 
— PRESENTS — 


In 1871 THE INDEPENDENT purchased for $8,000 Ritchie’s magnificent 
steel plate engraving of F. B. Carpenter’s great Oil Painting, ‘‘ The First 
Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation,” which now hangs in the Capitol 
at Washington. Pesident Lincoln stands in the foreground, while behind him 
are grouped the different members of his cabinet. The size of this engraving 
is 26 by 36 inches. When it first appeared the demand was so heavy that 
our entire stock was exhausted except for a few which we laid aside. These 
we have determined to give away to our subscribers. If you will send us with 
your own renewal four new subscriptions, we will mail you, postpaid and 
carefully packed, one of these rare engravings. They are most suitable for 
framing and make an ideal Christmas Present. 


OTHER PREMIUM OFFERS 


THE INDEPENDENT also purchased 35 years ago the original steel plate of 
Hicks’s famous Oil Painting, ** Authors of the United States.” We have 
saved 42 of these prints, because they were signed by the author himself, 
and are absolutely unobtainable. These, too, we have decided to give away 
to our subscribers. If you will send us with your own renewal three new 
subscriptions, we will mail you postpaid one of these rare engravings. We 
also have a very limited number of engravings of Charles Sumner, Henry 
Wilson and Schuyler Colfax, a copy of which we will send to you if you 
send us your renewal with two new subscriptions. 


UNDISTINGUISHED AMERICANS 


This important and widely discussed book will also be given away for use as 
a Christmas Present. So valuable has this book been considered that a copy 
has been ordered placed in every one of the fifty branch libraries in New 
York City. You can secure a copy by sending one new subscription with 
your own renewal to 


THE INDEPENDENT 


130 Fulton St. New York 
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WELCOMPVASIMT ORS 
F:om WHEMOORE:5 Subscription Agency 














This year why not give each friend a subscription to some good Magazine or weekly ? 
Each month or week the recipient will be reminded of you. othin ng > more enjoyed or 
more appreciated as a gift than a good periodical. Last year I handled nearly One Million 







subscriptions for my patrons. Why? Because you 


SAVE MONEY 


by ordering your subscriptions through me. I am the largest mg of omg ama in the 
world. I can therefore sell you subscriptions to any Magazine, Weekl ewspaper or 
Technical Journal published anywhere in any language and SAVE MONEY EY for you. 

Why pay the apy sa prices when you can buy for less of me? FREE—My 40 page 
catalog listing all Magazines. The following are examples of my offers. Send for one 
of them. Each Magazine may be mailed to a different address. 


independent or Review of Reviews $3.00 Mz Club World's Work $3.00 ry, By <b 
: McClure’s azine ; 00 
ameter $3.00 Detineator $3.00 
Cosmopolitan Magazine $1.00 ) Both to one iis 

Harpers Bazar 1.00 } $ 1.50 


Above to different addresses $1 65 
Cosmopolitan Magazine $1.00 } Both to one Address 


World ToDay 1.505 $1.50 


Above to differeat ~ We. 92 | ae 


W.H. MOORE, 5s Add, 
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For the High-School Age 








q Studies in the Gospel According to Mark, by Ernest D. Burton, is an attractive vol- 
ume of 278 pages, intended as a textbook for Sunday-school classes of the high-school 
age. It is a book that will command the respect of the pupil from every point of view, 
and cannot fail to arouse his interest and hold it to the end. In the “Foreword to the 
Pupil” the author says: “This little book has been prepared and published with a two- 
fold purpose; first, to help you, through study of the Gospel of Mark, to acquire a 
knowledge of the life of Jesus and a sympathetic acquaintance with him; and secondly, 
to help you to form the habit of coming to all the books of the Bible with the ques- 
tion: What does it mean?” 


@ In these words Professor Burton expresses the underlying idea of the series to which 
the book belongs—The Constructive Bible Studies. To help the pupil to grasp the real 
meaning of the writer is the end for which all the books are planned. 


STUDIES IN THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK 
278 pages, 8vo, cloth; postpaid $1.00 
DEPT. 17 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
See ee ea a en ee See ees ee a ee | lf 




























AGENTS 
WANTED 


AGENTS 
WANTED 











A booklet called Who’s Who Among Periodicals is issued by the Franklin Square 
Subscription Agency of New York City, with the co-operation of the leading publishers, It 
is 36 pages, containing the condensed prospectuses for 1907 of the principal periodicals. We 
send it free on request. What we do is this: 


FIRST We give, in this simple and condensed form, more complete and in- 
y aa information about the best periodicals than has ever before been 
one. 

SECOND We give you prompt, and, above all, accurate service. It costs to do this, 
but our vast incilities and hundreds of employees enable us to do it. 

THIRD We furnish a trustworthy agency which guarantees to give you the lowest 


prices—you get the very cheapest rate because of the immense number of 
subscriptions we handle and acsues of our exclusive arrangements with 
several leading publishers. , 


F R We will fill any order for any periodicals in the world, or any combination, 
OURTH at the price Gueted by any reputable agency. 


Write for this booklet (a postal card will do). Address . 
FRANKLIN SQUARE SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, Franklin Square, New York City 
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THE OUTING MAGAZINE, one year, $3.00 


The wholesome, hopeful, national magazine of the American outdoors. Its articles have the grip of 
personal experience. Its fiction is the best contemporary American literature. Its facts are accurate 
and authoritative. Its artistic beauty is unexcelled. Its contents page, any month, shows “an 
infinite variety” of the best. Caspar Whitney, Ralph D. Paine and Albert Bigelow Paine, 
W. A. Fraser, John Burroughs, Norman Duncan, Lawrence Mott; these are only a few of its regular 
contributors. See complete announcement in this catalogue. 


THE OUTING MAGAZINE, one year, - $3.00 OUR PRICE 
AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE, one year,- - 1.80 
$6.30 } imaneene™": -an/ $3 50) 
$6.30 a 
With The Independent - - $4.85 


THE WORLD TO-DAY, one year, $1.50 


The right-up-to-the-minute magazine. The greatest exponent of current history. All of its articles 
written by experts and are especially timely. Illustrated from the best pores hs that can be 
obtained. Just the magazine for the busy person who does not find time to re all the periodicals 
and newspapers. If you want to keep thoroughly posted on current events, this is above all the 
magazine for your purpose. ° 


WORLD'S WORK - - - - $3.00 | dias aitiitata WITH OUTING MAGAZINE - - $4.35 
DELINEATOR - - - - - 1.00 | WITH AINSLERS - - - - 450 
McCLURES = - - - 100. $3 00 WITH WORLD TO-DAY - - 3.65 
. $5.00 . WITH HOME MAGAZINE - - 3.50 
With The Independent - $4.35 


AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE, a year, $1.80 


This is pre-eminently the magazine that entertains—160 pages of the best fiction every month. 
A complete novel (which, if published in cloth book form, woud sell for $1.50) in every issue. Hence, 
a year’s subscription to Ainslee’s Magazine is equivalent to a purchase of $18.00 worth of books alone, 
to say nothing about the gcores of short stories, poems, and essays. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS or 


READER MAGAZINE - - $3.00 OUR PRICE WITH OUTING MAGAZINE - - $4.35 
Fm PUOO HOUSEKEEPING 1.00 $3 00 WITH AINSLEE'S == - - - 4.50 
CT NTEMCAN MAGAZINE - 1.00 a WITH WORLD TO-DAY - - - 3.65 
With The Independent - $4.35 

THE HOME MAGAZINE, a year, $1.00 
will give you the same variety of reading abd plese the men, women aad cient {has somethieg 


in it for all members of the family. Published at Indianapolis by the Bobbs-Merrill Company, who 


also publish The Reader Magazine. 


cn 
‘ 
~ 


4 
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Ask for our complete “catalogue. THE GRUMIAUX NEWS AND SUBSCRIPTION CO., Le Roy, N. Y.. U, S, A, 
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One Dollar 


is well invested if it buys the best 


And it does. That is wh 
any ten cent magazine. 


subscription to the WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION. 


the biggest Christmas dollar you will spend. 
THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


itself is a splendid example of the great maga- 
zine the WoMAN’S HOME COMPANION now is. 
Every copy of the six hundred thousand will 
bulge with Christmas pleasures and surprises; 
and every copy will give a full measure of the 
helpfulintimate things that women wantto know. 


DR. EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


who is now one of the editors of the WOMAN'S 
HOME COMPANION, strikes the Christmas key- 
note in a sympathetic, inspiring talk, which will 
help and cheer every one who reads it. 

Just at the last moment we discovered an 
unpublished poem by 


EUGENE FIELD 


This poem will come as a pleasant surprise to 
the many admirers of the dead poet. Beautiful 
designs by Frank Verbeck form asetting for this 
poem, which you will want to keep for your 
children and grandchildren to read. 


THE GIFT OF LOVE 


by Mary E. Wilkins, the famous New England 
author, is a Christmas story which takes you 
back to the old home and the old home folk. 


ALICE BROWN 


has writtena charming story called ‘‘ Fresh Air.”’ 
This tale of the little girl who wouldn't play is 
filled with humor at pathos. We know you 
will read it over and over. 


THE AUTHOR OF THE 
** JULIET” STORIES 


Grace S. Richmond, has combined in one 
absorbing story, called ‘‘A Daniel Come To 
Judgment,” a great Christmas spirit and a 
thorough working out of the intricate problem of 
co-operation between man and wife. Just how 
far should a wife share the financial worries of 
her husband? Read ‘‘ Daniel’’ and find out. 


the WoMAN’s Home COMPANION has the largest subscription list of 
hat is why there is no better Christmas gift for‘'a woman than a year’s 


The dojlar you spend for such a gift is 


**MRS. CASEY, MIDDLEMAN ”’ 
by Julia Truitt Bishop, is—well, there isnoother 
name for it—a funny story. And there is a 
ry plot to the story, too, because you do not 

nd out until the end how in the world Mrs. 
Casey is going to eat so many hundred Christ- 
mas dinners. And there are stories —and still 
more stories inghis big Christmas number. 


W. BALFOUR KER 

has made an impressive double page drawing 
which he calls ‘‘ The Widow's Mite,”— a pic- 
ture you will want to frame. _Among the other 
artists represented in this Christmas number 
are Alice Barber Stephens, Thomas Le a § 
C. M. Relyea, Fred Richardson, Frank Verbeck, 
and Orson Lowell. 


THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 
is not confined to the stories and pictures, nor 
even to the illustrated poems by Eugene Field, 
Samuel ‘Minturn Peck, and Wallace Irwin. 
Christmas pervades the whole magazine and 
crops out throughout the twelve useful depart- 
ments in a variety of 


CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 
Christmas embroidery designs, Christmas sug- 
gestions for the woman who knits or crochets, 
Christmas dolls to be made at home, stuffed 
rabbits and Roosevelt bears for, the children, 
Christmas desserts, useful and ornamental 
gifts for all, and a variety of Christmas entertain- 
ments—all these makea real Christmas magazine. 


1907 
Associated with Dr. Hale, as editors or con- 


tributors are the writers you all know and like: 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Kate Douglas Wiggin, 


es London, yg oe E. Sangster, Myra 
elley, Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, Homer 
Davenport, Fannie Merritt Farmer, Alice 


Brown, Ellis Parker Butler, Grace S. Richmond, 
ean Webster, Anna Steese Richardson, and 
fice Wilbor Tompkins. These are the peo- 
ple who- will make the WoMAN’s HOME 
COMPANION for 1907. 


Ten cents to your newsdealer will convince you at once; one dollar to the publishers will buy the 
best woman's periodical for twelve months to come. 


Woman’s Home 
Companion 


Department A, The Crowell Publishing Co., Madison Square, N. Y. 
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HOME STUDY 
COURSES 


OUR School affords 
the home student 
an o rtunity to ;-ur- 
sue Complete High 
School Course under 
professors in leadin 

American colleges an 

universities. The 
Courses in English are 
given by Prof. Genung, 
of Amherst; History, 


OO 


by Prof. Me > _ of B heg: 
Latin, ay ee Hark- 
ness, of bown 3 ef owe 
by Prof. Chase, of Har- 


vard. An eminent spe- 
cialist is at the head of 
every department. 

Students may register 
at any time and may 
take up complete 
courses or pursue spe- 
cial branches. Special 
Giheatha is giv ven to students preparing for college. 

We also o instruction in Commercial and 
Normal Brancbea, 

Every reader of THE INDEPENDENT who is in- 
terested in home vf J and correspondence teach- 
ing is invited to send for a free copy of our eight 
page catalogue and full information in regard to 
our home study courses. 


eer 


Joun F. GENnUNG, A.M.,PH.D 
Professor of English. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Depi. 67. Springfield, Mass, 








Por CHRISTMAS Gifts 
Awarded Four Gold Medals. 


THE PERRY 
PICTURES 


ONE CENT EACH 
For 25 or more. 
120 for $1.00. 
Size 5x8. 

(6 to 8 times this size.) 

Send 25 cents for 25 pic- 
tures on the Life of Christ, 
or 2% Art Subjects, or 2% 


Madonnas. 
Catalogue of 1,000 tiny 


iltustrations for two 2-cent 
new book, “ The Story 
of the Christ.” 118 full page 
pictures, $1.76 
ba bey A Bog Se. 
Malden, M 


1,000,000 BOOKS. 











AMMON & MACKEL 


SUCCESSORS TO 


LEGGAT BROS. 


Largest and Cheapest Bookstore in 
the World 
81 CHAMBERS and 63 READE STREETS 





SEND FOR HOLIDAY CATALOGUE. 








HOME STUDY [3 a™k.t 

study in Nor- 
mal, Academic, Business and Pharmacy Departments. We 
have been affiliated with Northwestern niversity since 
1902; graduates in our advanced courses may receive uni- 
versity entrance credits without examination; instruction 
also in lower grades of work. We offer four —— $100 
scholarships in the University for best work done in our 
correspondence courses. Instructors are college graduates 


with casconet | teac! experience. In piston invited. 
INTERST. TE SCHOO POF CORRESPONDENCE 
366.370 Wabash p ann 





The Michigan Military Academy, Orchard Lake, Mich. 


Ideal site. Fine equipment. Prepares for all colleges 
Strong teaching. Genuine military training. Symmetrica! 
culture. reform school. 


Clean atmosphere. Not a 
LAWRENCE CAMERON HULL, 
President and Superintendent. 


NEW JERSEY MILITARY ACADEMY 


Equal to the best in all respects, as catalogue will show, 
ze only $400 per year. ol, c. J. WRIGHT, A.M., 
'rincipal. Freehold, N. J. 


The Jacob Tome Boarding School tor Boys. 


Unusual endowment and unexcelled equipment admit of 
advantages exceptional in a preparatory school for bors 
Midway between Philadelphia jm Baltimore. For circular. 

FRANC RANSOM 


address rector, 
Port Deposit. Md. 











Wyoming Seminary. 
Co-educational. Seven Halls. College Preparation, Orna- 
mental Branches, and Business. $300 a year. 
L. L.. Sprague, D.D., President. 
Kingston, Pa. 


HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 








The Salt Breath of the Sea Brings Health 





Galen Hall Hotel and Sanatorium 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. Jd. 


The Finest: Vince to Spend the Fall and Winter 
Blegant new Building with every convenience for comfort 
and health. Over seventy — and rua. gat iven. 
Sea water largely used. F. L. YOUN T Mer. 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and lith Street 
New York City 





WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props, 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of of nervous and men monte) petted scertees. 


See Pasa EER: Boe 
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No travel in the world is so luxurious as that from 
Chicago to California. Both as to scenery and train 
equipment no route is so attractive. 


The Overland Limited 


Leaves Chicago daily, electric lights in every berth— all 
the latest books and papers—news of the world bulletined 
twice daily and in extras when occasion warrants 















via 


Union Pacific 
Southern Pacific 


Write for booklets telling about California, to 
E. L. LOMAX Cc. P. A., 


Omaha, Neb. 


































TS ruven, ae te )6|])6}©>DON’T COUGHI 


CLARENCE W. BOWEN, - - Publisher. USE 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 


as Second-Class Mail Matter. 5 
7 SUBSCRIPTION, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE ¥ P] 
ne 


Year, $2.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents. 


N Halls Balsam is the best cough med 
AtonwpStNS all's Balsam 1s the best cough medicine that 
|HOMPS* EYE WAT ER can be bought already prepared. 


EFRVOUSNESS Fhausted or Debilitated 


Nerve Force from Any Cause 


Cured by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA 
(Dr. J. F. CHURCHILL'S Formuia.) amd WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL 
They contain no Mercury. Iron, Cantharides, Morphia, Strychnia, Opium, Alcohol, etc. 

The Specific Pill is purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed ay porcine. and has proven to be the best, 
safest, and most effective treatment known to medical science for restoring Vitality, no matter how originally impaired, 
as it reaches the root of the ailment. Our remedies are the best of their kind, and contain only the best and purest in- 
gvedients that money can buy and science produce; therefcre we cannot offer free samples. 


Price, ONE DOLLAR per Box No Humbug, C. O. D., or Treatment Scheme 
PERSONAL OPMION Ss Dear Sirs: I have used a bottle of your Hypophosphites of Manganese for liver and kiduey 
. complaints in my own person and received much benefit, so I will enclose five dollars and will 

ask you to send me as much as you can by express prepaid for that amount, until we can-get it through the regular chan- 
nels. I am confident it is just what I have been in search of for many years. I am prescribing your Hypophosphites of . 
Lime and Soda, and am pleased with the preparation. Yours sincerely, . T. J. WEST. 

I know of no remedy in the whole Materia Medica equal to your Specific Pill for Nervuus Debility—ALOLPH BEHRE, 
M. D., Professor of Organic Chemistry and Physiology, New York. 


Semecurely sealed,” Winchester & Co., Chemists, 750 Beekman Bldg., N.Y." igie""? 
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TABET’S HIGH CLASS TOURS 


ORIENT “lion ms MLE | 


JERUSALEM to BEYROUT, by caravan, via the Sea of 
Galilee, Damascus, Baalbec, etc. A limited and select 
party sailing Jan 26 by Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse. Write 
for particulars SALIMS. TABET, 170 Fifth Ave., New York 


BERMUDA The Ideal 


Winter Resort 
OPEN FROM 


DECEMBER TO MAY THE PRINCESS HOTEL 


Accommodates 30 Guests. For Terms, &c., 
address 


Hamilton, Bermuda 








N. S. HOWE, 


Go to BERMUDA 


Weekly from New York, forty-five hours by new twin 
screw S. S. “Bermudian.” 


or WEST INDIES 
23 and 30 day cruises, $100 to $130. 


Steamers every ten days for St. Thomas, St. Croix, 
St. Kitts, Antigui, Dominica, Guadaloupe, Martinique, St. 
Lucia, Barbadoes and Demerara. 

For illustrated pamphlet, passages, &c., write 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 


Agts. Quebec S. S. Co. Ltd., 29 Broadway, New York; 
a, -a RN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada, or Thos. Cook & 
Son, 245 and 1200 Broadway. 


Crouch & 
Fitzgerald 


Handsomest, 
Lightest, 
Best Luggage. 


177 Broadway, 
688 Broadway, 


—— 723 Sixth Avenue. 


ardrobe Trunks 


fEwis® @oNGER 


The Largest and 
Best Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY. 
Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
Fire Sets, Andirons and Fenders, House-cleaning 
rticles 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
THE ‘‘PREMIER’’ 


Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and economy. 




















Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 


130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and 
135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK 











REEDSBARTON 


O. 


Silversmiths and Jewelers 
Diamonds} tches, Sterling Silver,Cut 
Glass. er Goods, Art enooe 
Hall Clock $100 

Fine movement, striking hours and 
and half hours on deep toned cathedral 
gong. Gilded dial with raise figures 
showing moon's phases. Case of 
Mahogany finely finished. Guaran- 


teed any accurate timekeeper, $100. 
Other Hall Clocks upward to $565. 


Fifth Ave.& 32nd St. 


BBS 















Satteun & Rice 
Co. 





Diamonds :: Watches, 
Jewelry 


In Artistic and Exclusive Designs 





Moderate Prices and Reliable Goods 











Five-Eighty-Eight Fifth Mteuiie 
Between Forty-Seventh and Forty-Eighth Streets 
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STRAIGHT AS A PLUMB LINE. 
to the Winter Resorts o/ “e 
CAROLINAS AND FLORIDA 




















PP NEWYORK 


JUST RIGHT 


The climate in the Caro- 
linas, Georgia and Florida. 
The opportunities for out- 
door sports—Hunting—Fish- 
ing—Golf— Motoring—Sail- 
ing. 

Stopover points en route. 








Hotels to suit the purse. 


Excursion tickets allowing 
stopovers. On sale until 
April 30th. Limit May 3rst. 


Quickest through train ser- 
vice via shortest route. 


The Seaboard Florida 
Limited electric lighted, all 
Pullmans. Runs January 
7th to April 7th, between 
New York and St. Augus- 
tine. 





Two other high class trains. 





For resort booklet, infor- 
mation, etc., apply Northern 
offices. 


BOSTON, 360 Washington St. 
NEW YORK, 1183 Broadway. 


PHILADELPHIA, 1433 Chest- 
nut Street. 

BALTIMORE, Continental Trust 
Building. 

WASHINGTON, 1421 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. 


CHAS. B. RYAN, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
EDWARD F. COST, 2d Vice-Pres. 


eh 


EABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 


“Sado ies a 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
For 1907 


ARPER’S MAGAZINE has established these particular claims on the attention of in- 
telligent and cultivated men and women: 





It is the one great illustrated magazine of the world which maintains throughout, in its 
serial novels, its special articles, and its short stories, the’ highest literary standard. A his- 
tory of Harper’s is practically a history of all good literature for the past fifty years. Its 
chief note, apart from delicacy of literary texture and atithority, is interestingness. No great 
name, no momentary popularity, can carry a contribution -not in itself interesting into the 
pages of Harper’s MaGazine. Every field of human endeavor is covered. Next to quality 
and interest, variety of contents is the quality demanded of each number. 


Harper’s MaGAzineE has no fads. It will print nothing about politics, crime, “graft,” sport, 
or other subjects of a purely timely or controversial interest. 


A few of the things for which arrangements have been made are given below: 


GILBERT PARKER’S NEW NOVEL.—This remarkable story, a tale of plot and ac- 
tion, has just begun in Harper’s MaGazine. It is greater than “The Right of Way.” 

A UNIQUE ARCTIC EXPEDITION.—Lieutenant Ejniar Mikklesen, a young Danish 
explorer, backed by Harper’s and the Royal Geographical Society, has just started for 
the Arctic. He hopes to discover new lands in the Arctic circle—Probably a new con- 
tinent supposed to exist there. His account of the expedition will appear in HaArper’s. 


LINCOLN AS HIS BODYGUARD KNEW HIM.—A group of intensely interesting 
recollections of Lincoln by his personal guard, W. H. Crook, of Washington. No one 
now living could tell so much about Lincoln that has not-already been told. 


MOUNTAIN CLIMBING IN TWO CONTINENTS.—Dr. Frederick Cook, who recent- 
ly was sent to Alaska by Harper’s MaGaziNe to make an attempt to ascend the hitherto 
‘unconquered heights of Mt. McKinley, has succeeded in reaching the summit of the 
great mountain—he has achieved what great climbers said was impossible. He will first 
tell liis story of this great feat in HARpER’s MAGAZINE. ; 


MISS ANNIE PECK, the famous woman mouttain climber, has been in South Amer- 
ica for Harper’s, climbing with only native helpers some of the most dangerous peaks 
of the Andes. She will write the story of her adventures in an early number. 


CAPTAIN MAHAN’S RECOLLECTIONS.—Captain A. T. Mahan, the famous author- 
ity on naval affairs, has prepared for the MAGAzENE some unusual reminiscences of his 
career, beginning with his early days: at the naval academy before the Civil War. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS AND HISTORICAL WRITINGS.—An interesting fea- 
ture of Harper’s MAGAZINE will be a-number of <articles embodying: some striking and 
hitherto unpublished letters (recently discovered) of 


GEORGE WASHINGTON MARTIN VAN BUREN 
CHARLES DICKENS BULWER-LYTTON 
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“Too much cannot be said of Harper’s MaGazine. It is difficult to speak of it in enthu- 
siastic terms without passing the bounds of self-restraint. The reader who holds it in his 
hand for the first time, however, will realize the difficulty of doing the MAGAZINE justice. 
The fiction varies greatly in scene and motive, but is unvaried in excellence.”—Boston 
TRANSCRIPT. 

THE GREAT FINANCIAL CRISES IN AMERICA.—Just as Frederick Trevor Hill 
has visualized ‘somec6f*the?“Decisive Battles of the Law,” and has pictured them so 
vividly that the scenes seem actually before us, Mr. Edwin Lefevre, the well-known 
financial writer, will picture the dramatic scenes attendant on the great financial crises 
in this country. These articles will present fer the first time true pictures of these 
events. ‘ 


MR. NEVINSON’S ADVENTURES.—Henry W. Nevinson, of Lofidon, the distin- 


guished war correspondent, whose revelations of slavery conditions attracted such wide}. 
attention in Harper’s MaGAZINE, has gone for the MaGazINE on an expediton among ‘ 


a strange people constantly in revolt. Mr. Nevinson will live for some months among 
these revolutionists. What he writes is certain to be of interest. 

IN THREE LEGATIONS.—Madame C. de Bunsen, an Englishwoman of the well-known 
Waddington family, and widow of the late Carl de Bunsen, of the German diplomatic 
service, has prepared for Harper’s MaGAZINeE a delightful series of letters written from 
the three legations where Herr de Bunsen was stationed at various periods. These let- 
ters give a vivid picture of Continental society, of the royal weddings which the writer 
witnessed, of gowns and fashions of the day, and of royal personages themselves. 

SHORT STORIES.—Harper’s MaGazine prints each month more complete short stories 
and stories of finer literary texture than any other illustrated magazine in the world. 
More than twenty thousand manuscripts are read by the editors every year. Those 
selected for publication represent practically the best work of all the short story writers 
of America and England. No prominent name can carry an uninteresting story into 
Harper’s MAGAZINE. 

There will be at least seven complete stories in each number of Harper’s MAGAZINE 
for 1907. Mark Twain and W. D. Howells can write for nobody but Harper’s publica- 


tions. 
Mark TWAIN BootH TARKINGTON 
Marcaret DELAND Maurice Hewett 
Mary E. Witkins FREEMAN Tuomas A, JANVIER 
Witt1AmM Dean HoweELts Jack Lonpon 
ELizaBeTH STuART PHELPS Atice Brown 
JoserpH ConrapD James B. Connoity 
Epwarp S. Martin Justus Mires ForMAN 
NorMaN DuNCAN : Owen WISTER 


Mary R. SHIPMAN ANDREWS 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—Among the many notable attractive features in the field of illustra- 
tion may be announced a group of paintings, in full color, of characters from Thackeray, 
by Mr. Howard Pyle, and. more of Mr. Edwin A. Abbey’s remarkable illustrations of 
the tragedies of Shakespeare. Both Mr. Pyle and Mr. Abbey paint only for Harper’s. 
Miss Elizabeth Shippen Green, W. D. Stevens and Lucius Hitchcock also draw only for 
Harper’s. 

There will be pictures in both color and tint in every number of the Macazing, and 
nearly every leading illustrator in this country and England will be represented. 





35 Cents a Copy | $4.00 a Year 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
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For every boy or girl there’s a 
Merry Christmas in the 


Kodak Box 


A No. 2 Brownie Camera for taking 24% x 3% pictures, a Brownie 
Developing Box for developing the negatives in daylight, Film, Velox paper, 
Chemicals, Trays, Mounts—Everything needed for making pictures is 
included in this complete little outfit. 

And the working of it is so simple that anybody can get good results 
from the start. No dark-room is needed and every step is explained in 

‘the illustrated instruction book that accompanies every outfit. 

Made by Kodak workmen in the Kodak factory—that tells the story 

of the quality. 















THE KODAK BOX NO. 2 


CONTAINING: 
1 No. 2 Brownie Camera, - + ~- $2.00 | 1 No. 2 Brownie Printing Frame, -$ . 
1 Brownie Developing Box, - 1.00 1 Doz. 2% x 3% Brownie Velox, - 18 
1 Roll No. 2 Brownie Film, 6 ex., -20 | 2 Eastman M. Q. Developing Tubes, “10 








2 Brownie Developing Powders, . -05 | 3 Paper Developing Trays, - .30 
1 Pkg. Kodak Acid Fixing Powder, - 15 1 Doz. 2% x 3% Duplex Mounts, - .05 
1 Four-oz. Graduate, - - -10 1 Doz. Kodak Dry Mounting Tiaoue, -.05 
1 Stirring Rod, cee ee « 1 Instruction Book, - 10 





OO Price, Complete $4 0O 
e=— At all Kodak Dealers 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Write for Booklet of the Kodak Box, Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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Survey of the World 


Congress assembled at. noon 


Nati A 

come on the 3d. The proceedings 
of the first day were not of an 
important character. It was known 


that the President’s message would not 
be sent to the capitol until the 4th. The 
Santo Domingo treaty, it is reported, 
will be withdrawn for some modifica- 
tions suggested by the Republic’s re- 
cent agreement with its foreign cred- 
itors, who have consented to a consid- 
erable reduction of the principal of the 
debt and to a refunding of the whole of 
it in new bonds. When the treaty is re- 
turned to the Senate, its provisions will 
impose upon the United States no re- 
sponsibility for the distribution of the 
revenue among the creditors, nor will 
they require this country to ascertain 
whether the amounts heretofore claimed 
by the creditors were excessive. In this 
amended form it may be ratified at the 
present session. The appointment of 
John A. Mcllhenny, of Louisiana, to the 
place in the Civil Service Commission 
recently held by Mr. Cooley gives the 
Commission a Democratic majority. 
Mr. MclIlhenny: is a manufacturer, and 
was an officer of Colonel Roosevelt’s 
regiment of Rough Riders. Gov- 
ernor Jefferson Davis, the newly elected 
Senator from Arkansas, remarks in a 
published interview that in the Senate 
“harmony is not so much needed as an 
old-fashioned row”: 

“With gentle, kind-spirited ‘Bob’ Taylor, of 
Tennessee; ‘Pitchfork’ Tillman, of South 
Carolina, and the fearless Vardaman, of Mis- 
sissippi, there will be a first class row. When 
I get to the Senate there will be something 
doing in town.” 

——Canada gives notice that six months 
henee she will abrogate that part of her 














postal agreement with this country 
which relates to second-class matter. It 
is understood that Canada is tired of 
carrying certain publications originating 
here which would not be entitled to a 
rate of one cent a pound if they were 
published on the northern side of the 
boundary. The new tariff, intro- 
duced by the Canadian Government in 
the House of Commons on the 3oth ult., 
has three grades of rates. The general 
tariff does not differ much from the 
tariff heretofore in force. In the Brit- 
ish preference tariff the preference of 
one-third is substantially retained, but 
the reduction is now applied to articles 
separately, being a little less than one- 
third in some cases and more than that 
in others. The new intermediate tariff 
has rates about Io per cent. lower than 
those of the general tariff. This is to 
be used in reciprocal negotiations with 
other countries, and may be put in force 
for short terms by order in council or 
for long ones by treaty. 


& 





Extraordinary _ testi- 
; mony has recently 

wirodnnes been given at Salt 
Lake City before Interstate Commis- 
sioner Clark concerning the acquisition 
of coal lands by the Harriman and Gould 
railroads in Utah, Wyoming and else- 
where, and. the alleged complicity of the 
General Land Office and certain Sen- 
ators in land frauds. A grand jury in 
session at the same place has found sev- 
eral indictments, but these have not yet 


Coal Land Frauds 


_ been reported. The witnesses are special 


agents of the Government, officers of the 
railroad companies’ subsidiary coal cor- 
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porations, and persons who sought to 
mine coal or produce oil in competition 
with the railway interests.. One of these 
witnesses is Special Agent Meyendorff, 
whose work was done under the instruc- 
tions of Secretary Hitchcock. He asserts 
that after he had unearthed land frauds 
in Wyoming, Senator Warren urged him 
to discontinue his investigation and leave 
the State, saying that he was incurring 
the enmity of the Union Pacific and that 
his inquiries might prevent the re-elec- 
tion of Senator Clark, whose brother was 
superintendent of the Union Pacific’s 
main subsidiary coal company. As he 
did not yield, he was suspended from 
duty and afterward transferred to Cali- 
fornia. He asserts also that George F. 
Pollock, the officer in charge of the spe- 
cial agents, instructed him to destroy affi- 
davits against the Union Pacific, that the 
Land Office (under Commissioner Rich- 
ards, of Wyoming) suppressed evidence 
which he had obtained, and that in many 
ways those who controlled the Land 
Office exerted influence against him and 
in favor of the railroad companies. The 
charges affect Binger Hermann, former- 
ly Commissioner, who has been indicted. 
Other special agents have given similar 
testimony. One of them, P. S. Sowers, 
says that he sent evidence to Washing- 
ton and recommended the prosecution of 
certain persons in Utah, and that his re- 
ward was suspension. It has been shown 
that great tracts of coal land were fraud- 
ulently acquired by the companies; that 
persons endeavoring to work upon inde- 
pendent claims were driven away by 
armed men; that the operation of inde- 
pendent oil wells was prevented by the 
use of dynamite. Officers of the subsidi- 
ary coal companies have testified that the 
coal of these companies was carried on 
the railroads at only one-third of the pub- 
lished rates. The testimony, of which 
we can print only a brief summary, is to 
the effect that by fraud and collusion, and 
with the aid of public officers, Senators 
and the local courts, the Harriman and 
Gould roads have established a monopoly 
of the coal trade in Utah, Wyoming, 
Idaho and several other States. The Fed- 
eral Government has sued to recover: a 
part of the coal land. Senator Warren 
and Mr. Pollock publish statements say- 
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ing that the charges, so far as these affect 
themselves, are not true. It is said that 
the evidence will be used against the rail- 
road companies on three lines of prosecu- 
tion—for land frauds, for violation of the 
rate law, and for combination in restraint 
of trade. 
ed 
,. It is understood, al- 
ape = eri tho no official state- 
ment has been giveii 
to the public, that in a special report to 
President Roosevelt, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has _ recom- 
mended the permanent withdrawal of 
all public coal lands from. entry, 
with a view to the ultimate de- 
velopment of them under the con- 
trol and direction of the Government. 
‘the Commission’s investigation of the 
coal land frauds committed in the inter- 
est of great railroad companies has led it 
to make this recommendation, which is 
accompanied by an elaborate statement 
of facts and is said to have the hearty 
support of the Interior Department and 
the Department of Justice. Owing to a 
similar recommendation last spring from 
Special Assistant Attorney - General 
Burch, it is said the President was in- 
duced to order a temporary withdrawal 
of such lands, and to direct the .Geo- 
logical Survey to make a thoro inquiry 
as to the lands in question. The Com- 
mission believes that from 50,000,000 to 
60,000,000 acres of coal land are still 
held by the Government, and that 5,000,- 
000 acres of this area will yield fine bitu- 
minous coal. Much of the coal land held 
by railroad companies has been acquired 
by them at a cost of from $1.50 to $20 
an acre. According to published reports, 
it is the opinion of Mr. Burch that the 
Government can obtain $100 per acre 
in revenue, and that the receipts, on a 
royalty basis, may even be sufficient to 
pay all the Government’s current ex- 
penses. It is the plan of those who sup- 
port this recommendation that the lands 
shall be leased, or shall be worked on a 
royalty basis. In this way, they say, the 
existing coal monopoly west of the Mis- 
souri, maintained by the great railroad 
companies, would be broken. This mon- 
opoly, they assert, has made high prices, 
and by restriction of output has occasion- 
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ally caused such a scarcity of coal famine 
as that from which the Far’ West and 
Southwest are suffering today. Even the 
lands which contain lignite and other low 
grades of coal, it is pointed out, have 
much value, because. such material can 
easily be made into merchantable fuel or 
may be used for the production of fuel 


gas. 


ed 
\ 
Cities Senator Beveridge will intro- 
Questions duce at the present session of 


Congress a bill to prevent 
the employment of child ‘labor in fac- 
tories, mines, etc., by forbidding com- 
mon carriers engaged in interstate com- 
merce to transport the products of any 
factory, mine, or other manufacturing 
concern in which children under the age 
of fourteen are employed. The bill will 
require employers to make affidavits 
once in six months as to the age of their 
employees, and detection of violations of 
the law is left to interested private per- 
sons. In Chicago, the trial of Cor- 
nelius P. Shea, president of the Interna- 
tional Union of Teamsters, and sixteen 
other labor leaders, for conspiracy to 
ruin the business of Montgomery Ward 
& Co., by the great strike of last year, 
is in progress. Two months and a half 
were consumed in obtaining a jury, near- 
ly 5,000 talesmen having been examined. 
At the opening of the trial, on the 30th 
ult., a majority of the defendants were 
surprised by the action of four of their 
associates, who entered pleas of guilty 
and gave notice that they would testify 
for the prosecution. These men are Al- 
bert Young, formerly president of the 
union; William Kelly, business agent of 
one branch of the union; Michael 
Murphy, said to have been a member of 
the strikers’ “wrecking crew,” and Jo- 
seph Schultz, a member of Mr. Shea’s 
bodyguard. There had been a strike of 
a few of Montgomery Ward & Co.'s 
garment workers. Young testified that 
he attended a meeting in a saloon, at 
which Shea and four other labor leaders 
were present ; that one Noren brought to 
them $1,500, which the Garment Work- 
ers’ Union had appropriated to buy a 
teamsters’ strike; that each of the five 
leaders received $300; that each gave 
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Noren $20 for his share, and that in re- 
turn for the money thus paid a strike oi 
.the teamsters was ordered on the follow- 
ing day. He remonstrated with Shea, 
he said, asserting that the strike was not 
justified, and that it had been ordered in 
violation of the rules of the union. 
Additional increases of wages are re- 
ported in various parts of the country. 
Other cotton mills in the East are fol- 
lowing the example of those at Fall 
River. The increase granted to railroad 
switchmen alone amounts to $6,000,000 
a year. Twenty-eight girls imported 
from English factories under contract to 
be employed in Southern cotton fac- 
tories are to be deported, and E. A. 
Smith, owner of a mill in Charlotte, N. 
C., has been indicted for violating the 
immigration laws. 








s 
The San Francisco ‘*4ditional —_indict- 
ments against Abra- 

Frauds , i! 
ham Ruef, in San 


Francisco, have been reported, and Chief 
of Police Dinan has been indicted. It 
is again asserted that one of the super- 
visors has made a complete confession 
as to the street railway franchise. It is 
alleged in press dispatches that in pro- 
curing this franchise $750,000 was ex- 
pended. Upon the application of Prose- 
cutor Heney, the Governor has pardoned 
Adolph Steffens and Charles Wyman, 
recently sent to the penitentiary for bal- 
lot-box frauds at the primaries preced- 
ing the second election of Mayor 
Schmitz. These men will go before the 
grand jury. It is reported in San Fran- 
cisco that their testimony, with that of 
Frank Maestretti, formerly Commis- 
sioner of Public Works, will connect 
Schmitz and Ruef with the crimes of 
which they were found guilty. The alle- 
gation is made that their frauds gave 
control of the Republican convention to 
Ruef in the interest of Schmitz. A 
grand reception was given to the in- 
dicted Mayor when he returned; on the 
night of the 28th ult. Addressing a 
mass meeting he said: “This attack upon 
me is an attack upon union labor. They 
hope to disrupt and crush the labor or 
ganizations.” In a long and sensational 
speech the Rev. Peter F, Yorke made a 
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similar explanation, denouncing the 
grand jury, the local newspapers and the 
capitalists as enemies of the organized 
workingmen. 

& 


James J. Hill, presidem 
of the Great Northern 
Railroad Company, 
while testifying on the 27th ult. before 
the Minnesota Railroad Commission, 
said that at one time he could have ac- 
cepted the management of “all the rail- 
road lines in the West between the 
Canadian boundary and Mexico,” but he 
refused it in order that he might con- 
tinue in charge of his interests in the 
Northwest. It is supposed that the offer 
was made in 1902, when Mr. Hill and 
Mr. Harriman were at peace, and when 
certain capitalists planned a combination 
of all the important roads between the 
Mississippi and the Pacific. The North- 
ern Securities Company was to be the 
nucleus of this combination, and the 
roads of the Southeast were to be 
merged by means of a Southern Securi- 
ties Company. The Government’s suit 
against the Northern Securities Com- 
pany put an end to these projects. 
In the United States Circuit Court, at 
New York, Judge Holt has imposed a 


Railroads and 
the Law 





fine of $18,000 upon the American Su-, 


gar Refining Company (the Sugar 
Trust), recently found guilty of accept- 
ing rebates from the New York Central 
road. Testimony given before the 
Commission in Chicago shows that the 
fine: recently imposed upon the vice- 
president of the Burlington road was 
paid out of the company’s treasury. It 
is said that the Commission may ask for 
legislation forbidding companies to pay 
in this way the fines imposed upon their 
officers for violations of the law. At 
St. Louis, the Waters-Pierce Oil Com- 
pany, a subsidiary corporation of the 
Standard Oil Company, has been in- 
dicted on seventy-two counts for accept- 
ing rebates from the Southern Pacific 
and Missouri Pacific roads on shipments 
of oil to Louisiana. One effect of the 
new Rate law is seen in a reduction of 
freight charges. Since August 28th 
there have been filed with the Commis- 
sion 133,000 new rate schedules. A re- 
duction is shown in 8o per cent. of these. 
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in answer to an invitation 
from Governor Magoon, 
twenty-five of the members 
of Congress who were elected in Decem- 
ber last went to the palace on the 2d-.and 
were informed that, under the authority 
of President Roosevelt, a decree would 
soon be issued declaring all the seats 
vacant now held by members elected at 
that time. The vacancies, he said, would 
be filled at a new election, the date of 
which he could not fix. The first series 
of Senators, elected four years ago, and 
the Representatives elected in 1904, will 
retain their seats. The removal of the 
43 men elected in 1905 is deplored by 
Gen. Ruis Rivera, who says the effect 
will be disastrous. In his opinion, an 
entire new Congress should be elected. 
Governor Aleman, of Santa Clara prov- 
ince, a Moderate, has resigned, because. 
he says, he cannot continue to enforce 
the policy of reinstating Liberal mayors 
and Councils who were ousted by the 
Moderates in 1905. The President 
has summarily removed from office Noak 
K. Pettingill, United States Attorney for 
Porto Rico, mainly for the reason that in 
his private professional capacity he ac- 
cepted the management of suits against 
several of his colleagues in office, these 
suits involving charges affecting their in- 
tegrity. 


Cuba and 
Porto Rico 
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Recent movements 
against the Pulajanes in 

one Samar have been quite 
successful. On the 26th, near Albalate, 
Pedro La Cruz, one of the leaders of 
these outlaws, was killed, and his fol- 
lowers were dispersed. Two days later 
eleven Pulajanes were slain, and the wife 
and daughter of Pablo, the chief com- 
mander, were captured. Ten native 
prisoners in the Bilibid jail at Manila 
have been killed by injections of anti- 
cholera serum. Twenty-four had been 
subjected to the treatment by Dr. R. R. 
Strong, chief of the Government labora- 
tories in the Bureau of Health. It is re- 
ported that the deaths were due to an 
accidental introduction of plague germs 
into the serum while it was being pre- 
pared in the laboratory. The Govern- 
ment will assist the families of the vic- 
tims. Loud complaint is made by the na- 
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tive press, which asserts that the labora- 
tory officers are careless and incompetent. 
Governor-General Smith has appointed a 
committee of investigation and has re- 
voked the authorization given by the 
Commission for experimental inocula- 
tions. For the construction of rail- 
ways there has been formed in London a 
syndicate composed of Speyer & Co., of 
New York; Speyer Brothers, of London, 
and the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank- 
ing Corporation, of London. It will ex- 
pend $25,000,000 in readjusting the 
finances of the existing road from Manila 
to Dagupan, and in the construction of 
425 miles of road in addition by the Ma- 
nila Railroad Company, an American 
corporation. About 150 miles of the 
new road will be in Southern Luzon. 
[t is asserted in special dispatches from 
Washington that Secretary Taft declined 
a seat in the Supreme Court in order that 
he might continue to use his influence in 
behalf of the Filipinos, and especially in 
support of the pending bill reducing the 
tariff duties on Philippine imports into 
the States. In the same dispatches it is 
said that he will not be a candidate for 
the Presidential nomination before the 
Republican convention of 1908. 
ed 

The date when the law 
for the separation of 
Church and State comes 
into effect, December 11th, is close at 
hand, and both parties to the controversy, 
the Government and the Roman Cathol:c 
Church, have issued their instructions as 
to what is to be done in each parish at 
that time. Cardinal Richard, Archbishop 
of Paris, has received from the Pope his 
final wishes, and has given directions ac- 
cordingly to the parish priests. Different 
action will probably be taken in different 
cases, but in no case will the law be rec- 
ognized. Church services are to be con- 
tinued after December 11th as tho noth- 
ing had happened. M. Briand, Minister 
of Education and Public Worship, in his 
circular of instructions to the prefects 
lays stress upon the point that Catholics 
may meet to worship as individuals even 
where they are unwilling to form the 
public worship associations required by 
the law. Wherever such associations are 
formed during the ensuing year the 
churches and other buildings will he 
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turned over to them. At the end of the 
year the State may assume them. The 
officials must be notified of the intention 
to hold services by the Bureau, which is 
a local body responsible for the good or- 
der and intent of the meetings. Repre- 
sentatives of the Government are to be 
present at all meetings, but only to dis- 
solve them if the Bureau fails to preserve 
order. Collections taken by the priests 
at such meetings may be kept and dis- 
posed of by them. Other contributions 
and incomes belong to the State. The 
Minister of Justice has prepared a law 
abolishing the judicial oath and appeal to 
God now required by jurymen in the 
French courts. In the town of Can- 
ourgne the Vicar and Mayor have come 
into conflict in regard to the manage- 
ment of funerals. The Municipal Coun- 
cil bought a hearse, which was to be fur- 
nished free to the people as soon 
as it was paid for. Since the 
hearse was not consecrated and did not 
carry a cross, the Vicar refused to allow 
it to enter the church grounds. The 
Mayor then refused to permit to the 
church hearse the use of the streets. So 
now the municipal hearse is used‘ to the 
gate of the church grounds whence the 
coffin is transferred to the church hearse 
and back again for transportation to the 
cemetery. The guillotine is to be abol- 
ished in France, for the Parliamentary 
Commission arid the Chamber of Deputies 
have both voted the abolition of the death 
penalty. The Senate and Chamber of 
Deputies took advantage of an early 
morning session to vote unanimously 
without roll call in favor of raising their 
salaries from 9,000 to 15,000 francs. It 
is still a question as to whether the in- 
crease will be provided for in the Appro- 
priation Bill. 
ad . 

Very severe and ex- 
tensive suffering from 
starvation is reported 
from many parts of Russia, and it is fear- 
ed that the famine conditions will become 
as bad as in 1891. Thousands of peas- 
ants are without food and living on pig 
weed and hay. They are so completely 
discouraged and physically weak that 
most of their time is spent sleeping in 
their houses. The epidemics of scurvy 
are devastating many villages. Prince 
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Livoff is distributing food thru the dis- 
trest regions in behalf of the National 
Union of Zemstvos, but great difficulty 
is experienced in reaching villages remote 
from the railroads, because the horses of 
the peasants are too few and weak from 
hunger to reach the wheat depots on the 
railroads. Independent organizations at- 
tempting to distribute relief to the suffer- 
ers are supprest by the Government, be- 
cause they are suspected of revolutionary 
propaganda. The Government relief 
measures, which were authorized by the 
only legislative act passed by the late 
Duma, are painfully inadequate and ex- 
tensive frauds have been divulged in their 
administration. Prices above the market 
have been paid for food which, afte: 
reaching the famine districts, has been 
found unfit for use. Assistant Minister 
of the Interior Gurko contracted for the 
delivery of 36,000,000 pounds of wheat 
from a Swede, Lidval, and he has been 
paid in advance more than $400,000. 
Only about one-half of the grain has been 
shipped, altho the contract calls for the 
whole before the Russian New Year. 
January 14th. Lidval was formerly a 
member of an American firm of 
plumbers. It is believed that Gurko. 
Lidval and others are guilty of conspir- 
acy to rob the Relief Fund, and the 
Czar has appointed a committee to 
investigate the charges.. This scan- 
dal has produced a strong reaction 
against the Government and will have 


a decided influence on the election 
for the Duma. The Government is 
supported by various reactionary 


groups, of which the Octobrists are the 
chief. They declare all other political 
parties revolutionary, and regard them- 
selves as the only constitutional and 
monarchical political party. Next to 
them is the party of Peaceful Regenera- 


tion, which has in its platform fiercely. 


denounced the Stolypin Ministry. Some 
of the wealthiest Moscow merchants be- 
long to this party, but it is numerically 
weak. Following them in the order of 
increasing radicalism are the Democratic 
Reform party, the Constitutional Demo- 
crats, the Group of Toil, the National 
Socialists and the Social Democrats. 
None of these are recognized by the 
Government and Government officials of 
all grades are prohibited from belonging 
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to them. Another step toward breaking 
up the peculiar status of the peasants 
is the law just signed by the Emperor 
permitting the peasants to mortgage 
their lands for the purpose of obtaining 
money for improvements or buying 
more land. In order to prevent peasants 
from falling into the hands of grasping 
money-lenders, it is required that the 
money be borrowed from the Govern- 
ment or the Agrarian banks. The Min- 
ister of Justice has just decided that 
persons accused of political crimes must 
in the future be tried by the ordinary 
civil tribunals and by the regular meth- 
ods. If this is carried out it will do 
away with the chief abuse of Russian 
administration—that is, punishment and 
exile by secret administrative process. 
A Sunday Closing Law has’ been pro- 
mulgated by the Emperor, providing 
that all factories and stores be closed on 
Sundays and on the twelve great holi- 
days of the Russian Church, except in 
industries which cannot be stopped with- 
out public injury. Groceries and meat 
markets may be opened for a few hours 
on Sunday. A ten-hour day is estab- 
lished for employees in stores, offices, 
etc., and a fifteen-hour day for restau- 
rants and saloons. Employees under 
seventeen years of age are entitled to 
two hours’ rest at noon and three hours 
a day for attendance at school. 

s 
The Spanish Govern- 
ment continues to shift 
its personnel with diz- 
zying rapidity. King Alfonso, on signing 
the draft of the proposed legislation 
regulating religious associations, spoke 
of these changes in the following words: 

“Since May 17, 1902, the date of my coro- 
nation, although it is only a little over four 
years ago, we have had nothing but Cabinet 
crises, and 112 Ministers have taken the oath 
before me. There is an old custom that the 
Premier should give a banquet to his col- 
leagues in the Ministry at the end of each year 
they have been in continuous office. It is a 
long time since that custom was observed, but 
I hope Gen. Lopez Dominguez will be able to 
reintroduce so pleasant a usage.” 
This modest wish was not destined to be 
fulfilled, for Premier Captain-General 
Lopez J. Dominguez and his entire Cab- 
inet resigned on November 28th, after 
having heen in office less than five 
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months. Several reasons are given for 
the change, but the most important is 
probably that the majority of the Cortes 
would not stand for the radical measures 
intended to check the power of the 
Church. There have been numerous dis- 
orderly demonstrations against the Asso- 
ciations’ Bill, and a Carlist insurrection 
is a constant danger. Besides this, the 
Morocco situation is growing more diffi- 
cult. Spain has been forced to send 
battleships to Tangier and to undertake 
with France the joint task of restoring 
order in Morocco assigned to them by 
the Algeciras Conference even before the 
time assigned by the convention for the 
assumption of that control, which was 
March. It was generally felt that this is 
extremely likely to bring about compli- 
cations with foreign powers, especially 
with Germany. Spain and Germany are 
now in conflict in regard to tariff revi- 
sion, and the commercial negotiations be- 
tween these countries have come.to a 
leadlock on the question of the German 
wine duties. The King called Sefior 
Moret y Prendergast to form a new Cab- 
inet, which was done on the following 
day. Count Romanones remains as Min- 
ister of Justice, but the most difficult po- 
sition of all, that of Minister of Worship 
and Education, is left vacant. Sefior 
Moret is a moderate Liberal, a leader of 
the majority party in the Cortes, and was 
head of the Cabinet immediately preced- 
ing the one which has just resigned. His 
policy is that of “Europeanizing Spain,” 
but it is expected that the measures of 
the new Cabinet will be less decidedly 
anti-clerical. The Vatican, accordingly, 
has great hopes from the change of Cab- 
inet. Count Romanones admitted to the 
Cortes that the Papal Nuncid to Spain 
had formally demanded the prosecution 


marriages under the new secular mar- 
riage law, but this demand was flatly re- 
fused. 
& 
The authorities of 
the University of 
Berlin have decided 
for the present not to immatriculate any 
more students from Russia, as the Cultus 
Minister has announced that the Govern- 
ment proposes to issue restrictions on the 
dmission of foreign students to German 
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universities and technological institutes, 
which will practically exclude Russian 
students because of insufficient prepara- 
tion. Still stronger will be the limita- 
tions put upon permitting Russian 
women to take part in the university 
work as “hospitants,” largely on account 
of the poor work done at the Russian 
female colleges. Another matter that is 
bothering the university men is the sur- 
plus of academic graduates far beyond 
the demands of professional life, the pro- 
duction of a “learned proletariat.” Pro- 
fessor Conrad, of Halle, has published a 
detailed discussion on this subject, sug- 
gesting ways and means for cutting down 
the attendance at the universities. Chief 
among these is to increase the entrance 
fee, which in the case of students from 
abroad is to be doubled; and, then, the 
withdrawal of financial support from all 
except the most gifted. The medical pro- 
fession particularly is overcrowded, and 
repeatedly medical congresses and con- 
ventions have published appeals to the 
graduates of the secondary schools not 
to enter the medical faculties. Conrad 
declares that full data as to the miserable 
pay of professional men should be pub- 
lished as a warning to the host who enter 
upon academic careers. Only one pro- 
fession has a lack of sufficient candidates, 
and that is Protestant theology. In 1890 
there were fully 4,400 Protestant stu- 
dents of theology in the German uni- 
versities ; last semester there were only 
2,329, and a year ago the low water mark 
of 2,186 was reached. Altho the Cath- 
olic Church is only about one-half as 
strong as the Protestant in the Father- 
land, its enrollment of theological stu- 
dents is somewhat over 3,000. Con- 
servative papers declare the small Prot- 
estant contingent is owing to radical 
tendencies of the faculties, while ad- 
vanced men declare it is_attributable to 
the poor salaries paid the ministers. 


a 
The Kongo ae bd tho the ao 
Free State ry an yrannous rule 


of the Kongo had nearly 
reached its limit and as tho the Govern- 
ment of the Free State were aware of 
the fact, for the reports indicate fe- 
verish haste to reap the greatest possi- 
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ble immediate profits from the region, 
even tho this involves the destruction of 
the natives and the rubber trees. A 
number of extensive concessions have 
just been made, and the Belgian papers 
are questioning the right of the Kongo 
authorities to dispose in advance of so 
much of the . National Domain which 
King Leopold has promised shall revert 
to Belgium on his death. The most im- 
portant concessions are the following: 
(1) Union Miniére du Haut Katanga, 
capital $2,000,000, half being subscribed 
by British investors, for exploiting the 
mineral wealth of Katanga; (2) Chemin 
de Fer du Bas Congo, capital $400,000, 
for constructing a direct. line from Leo- 
poldville to Katanga, half being sub- 
scribed by the Société Générale of Brus- 
sels and half by a French bank, the 
Union Parisienne, together with mining 
rights over an-area eleven times larger 
than Belgium; (3) the American Kongo 
Company, which secures for fifty years 
the right of gathering rubber and other 
vegetable products over an area of about 
a million hectares of land on the river 
Kasai and in the neighborhood of Stan- 
ley Pool; and (4) the Société Interna- 
tionale Forestiére et Miniére du Congo, 
capital $700,000, with mining rights 
over a further extensive area, of .which 
particulars are not made public. Of the 
7,000 shares of this company, 2,500 are 
assigned gratuitously to the Kongo State 
and 1,000 to the Domaine de la Couronne, 
half of the remaining shares being held 
by Mr. Thomas Ryan, of New York. 
A delegation headed by Lord Monkswell, 
of the Kongo Reform Association, and 
representing various political parties, 
Churches, chambers of commerce and 
other organizations, was received by Sir 
Edward Grey, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, on November 20th. The 
Secretary, in his reply to their inquiry as 
to what the Government intends to do in 
regard to the Kongo, showed very clearly 
that Great Britain will not hesitate to in- 
tervene if the abuses are not stopped soon 
in some other way. He said that British 
subjects were few in the Kongo and 
British trade small, so whatever is done 
will be to improve the conditions of the 
natives and the whole country. Belgium, 
he said, was the country whose interests 
were directly concerned and whose -title 
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‘to intervene was more full and compre- 
hensive than Great Britain’s. 


“But if the deliberations which are now 
proceeding in Belgium are to be inconclusive 
and we are to find overselves again face to 
face with the prospect of the continuance of 
the present régime in the Congo for an in- 
definite time, then: I:think it- will be our duty 
to sound the other Powers as to what their 
view in the matter is. It is quite true. that 
the Powers concerned were sounded some 
three years ago, and that their response was 
not favorable to a conference or to action, but 
since that time a good deal has happened. 
Among other things there has been the report 
of the Commission of Inquiry, which must 
have removed all possible doubt from the 
minds of other Powers as to what the con- 
dition of affairs in the Congo was. It may not 
be necessary to take that step if Belgium exer- 
cises the choice which rests with her, but 
if it has to be done, though I do not know 
what. the response of the other Powers is 
likely to be, all I-need say is this, That should 
all or any of them, desire to show an interest 
in the matter they would find in us the most 
cordial co-operation without any intention 
whatever to secure political advantage for our- 
selves. And-in any. case, whatever the view 
of others. Powers may be, it will be impos- 
sible for us to continue to recognize indefinite- 
ly the present state of things without a very 


* close examination of our treaty rights and the 


treaty obligations of the Congo State. If this 
question is not to be solved by Belgium I 
should indefinitely prefer that we should be 
associated with other Governments, whose 
opinions I would fain believe cannot have re- 
mained unmoved by the painful state of things 
which has been disclosed to the whole world 
since last they were invited to express an 
opinion on this question.” 


It is reported two months will be allowed 
to Belgium to take action, and if nothing 
is done at the end of that time Great 
Britain and France will jointly summon 
a European conference to consider the 
matter. Sir Edward Grey’s statements 
have formed the subject of an interpella- 
tion of the Belgian Government by the 
Socialist leader, Emile Vandervelde. 
The Belgium Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, Baron de Favereau, stated on No- 
vember 27th, to the Chamber of Deputies, 
that no communication had been received 
from the British Government in the re- 
gard to the Kongo, adding that Belgium 
was aware of her rights and would pur- 
sue her course in entire freedom. The 
seventy Italian officers who took service 
in the Kongo have all been withdrawn so 
that Italy cannot be held responsible for 
the mismanagement of the Kongo Gov- 
ernment. 
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The Fearless Peasant Leaders in the Duma. 


Will the Peasants Act? 


BY WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING 


[This is the second of Mr. Walling’s three articles on ‘“‘The Peasants’ Revolution in Rus- 
sia.” The first, entitled “The Peasant Gives His Orders,” appeared in our issue of October 
18th. The third, “The Peasants Organize,” will appear shortly. Mr. Walling, as we have 
previously said, has been in Russia for over a year studying the situation, and hardly any 
other American could be better qualified, both by sympathy and previous training, for in- 


terpreting the Peasants’ Movement.—Ep1Tor.} 


sidered the Czar the God of the 

earth and the greatest of all 
benefactors. Now, the newspapers have 
opened the eyes of us common people. 
We see that he is only the richest of 
landlords and the first of all vampires! 
The blood that he has drunk will flow 
from him again.” 

This is how the peasants are talking 
since the Czar closed the Duma and de- 
stroyed the faith of his people. The re- 
mark is typical. I have heard others as 
strong. It was spoken in a Volga vil- 
lage in my presence before a chance 
gathering of peasants. I was requested 
to write it down and send it to America 


6&* | sider was a time when we con- 


to show what the common people are 
thinking about their Czar. The Russian 
State is resting on a sleeping volcano of 
the people’s hate. The real revolution— 
that of the hundred million peasants—is 


yet to come. If it does come the French 
Revolution will be paralleled and 
eclipsed. For the forces to be over- 


thrown by the Russian people are richer, 
wiser and incomparably better organized 
than was .the rotten feudalism of 
France. What are the chances of an 
event of this inconceivable magnitude? 
At first glance the outlook is dark 
enough. 

Thruout all Russia the townspeople 
have abandoned themselves to- depres- 
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sion or despair. The middle classes first 
staked everything on the Duma. Their 
last cards were passive resistance as to 
taxes and recruits and the denunciation 
of foreign loans. The Duma dissolved, 
the Government is profiting by its expe- 
rience, and arbitrarily enacted a network 
of administrative measures to prevent 
the election of such another as the Tast. 


The “fibéral’” Prime Minister has* just. 


declared that the new Dumas when 
elected will have no power, that’ Russia 
will never permit its Government to de- 
pend on’ the people’s will. Passive re- 
sistance, too, proving impracticable 
against active despotism, has been defi- 
nitely abandoned by the very party by 
which it was proposed. The denunciation 
of foreign loans is accountable at the 
most for a fall of not more than a point 
or two in the Russian funds. The Con- 
stitutional Demiérats, partisans of these 
measures, have.managed ‘to prevent ‘the 
general disintegration of their party, but 
they have not been able to prevent a 
wholesale desertion from the ranks. In 
the provincial capitals and country 
towns, where, like a low thunder, the 
voice of the gagged and beaten peasants 
is beginning to be heard, there is a rest- 
less seeking for new parties and new 
means of combat to correspond with the 
expected magnitude and profundity of 
the growing revolt. 

The workingmen are hardly in a bet- 
ter case. The brilliantly successful gen- 
eral strike of. last October brought the 
manifesto, but it seems to have succeed- 
ed only because the Czar was unpre- 
pared, . The workingmen’s organizations 
were the first to recognize the fact. The 
next general strike must also be an in- 
surrection, the St. Petersburg council of 
labor deputies decided, within a few 
days after the first strike had been 
brought to a close. Under a despotism, 
said one of the speakers, all general 
strikes are insurrections. The expected 
insurrection-strike took place long be- 
fore the councils were ready for it. The 
barricades of Moscow were reproduced 
at a dozen other important industrial 
centers. But the Government was ready 
this time for both strike and insurrec- 
tion. Within a few weeks the last of the 
barricades had been swept away, the 
leaders imprisoned or shot, and the rail- 
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road men put to work under martial law 
and the penalty of instant death for leav- 
ing their posts. 

This was the last spasmodic effort of 
the rebellious workingmen—until. the 
time comes when they can count on the 
peasants’ aid. ~ Simee: tlie: barricades~ the 
masses of the: ‘towns have: been vainly 
dreaming or sometimes: vainly planning 
another insurrection. This time no bar- 
ricades perhaps, no “insurrection of 
things,” but an insurrection of workmen 
and soldiers, a mutiny-strike. There 
were two insurfnountable obstacles to 
the new plan. The workmen-soldiers of 
the artillery andigZppers and miners 
were ready to die.for the cause, and did 
die. by hundreds at Sveaborg and. Kron- 
stadt; but the peasant soldiers remained 
loyak to the Czar. The railroad union 
was ready to strike; but they were not 
ready to face the military courts unless 
the strike had some chances: of. success. 
For success, their congress unanimously 
decided,. there must not-only be a cessa- 
tion of. labor, but a tearing up of the 
rails, blowing up of bridges and destruc- 
tion of the lines. The Government has 
declared a railway strike rebellion, the 
strikers to be instantly executed for high 
treason. Against this official “state of 
war” the union proposed also to declare 
war. But for this purpose the railway 
workers are not enough; they must have 
the support of the population along the 
lines,. That population must. be inflamed 
to the point not only of protecting and 
hiding the scattered and otherwise help- 
less railway men, but of aiding in the 
work of cutting and keeping cut the 
Government’s communications — an ob- 
ject eminently worth while in one case, 
but one only, when the peasants them- 
selves are in revolt. Last summer the 
peasants were not in revolt. The rail- 
way union decided to wait. 

Every path, then, that the “legal” op- 
position or the illegal revolution has trod 
has led finally to the peasants. Refusal 
of taxes, refusal of recruits, refusal to 
shoot on the revolted workmen, destruc- 
tion of the railway lines—all depend on 
the peasants. And what has been their 
reply? We know what they did in the 
last Duma elections—they sent the 
most radical and fearless deputies the 
Duma’ contained — men at the same 















time wise enough to lead the Duma 
even to the very end, and after that to 
the manifesto of “passive” revolt. We 
know how they supported their mem- 
bers with hundreds of delegations and 
some twenty thousand instructions as to 
what their servants, the deputies, were 
to demand. What do they intend now 
that their Duma is closed, now that 
they have lost the only chance for a free 
discussion of their lot on a national 
scale that they have had for the thou- 
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villages peasant opinion had so gained 
the upper hand over the village clergy 
and police that public discussion, even in 
official village meetings, went on much 
as before the Duma was dissolved. | 
went to the provincial capitals and 
smaller towns, and I visited a number of 
villages to make sure that my impression 
was correct. I found the peasants in- 
variably familiar with all-the larger as- 
pects of the revolution. I found that 
trained by centuries of oppression and 
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The father, illiterate, ignorant and loyal. 


sand years since they left the pastoral 
stage of man—now that all other classes 
in the nation have cried out to them to 
act? 

What did the peasants say when their 
Duma was closed? The papers of the 
capital were not allowed to discuss the 
subject, the peasants no longer had 
Duma delegates with whom to lodge 
their grievances. But the provincial pa- 


pers, caught in the irresistible current of « 
free expression that prevailed during the 
Duma, were harder to suppress, and 
from them we see that in thousands of 





The son, well read and well informed—a revolutionist. 


defeat and having put little hope in the 
late Duma, they were neither surprised 
nor despondentatits close. Their feeling is 
this—having long hated the Government 
they are now beginning to hate the Czar. 
Having long lost respect for the Govern- 
ment Church they are now turning active- 
ly against it. Having put their case in 
the Duma and seeing it despised and 
their elected deputies thrown into prison, 
they now fully realize that they will get 
from the Government only what they can 
take. 

“When Gapon came with the working- 
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men and a petition to the Czar the Min- 
isters called them rebels,” continued the 
peasant speaker quoted above. “Then we 
believed it. When the Duma was meet- 
ing, the Ministers stood against the peo- 
ple, and we knew that they were our ene- 
mies. But now that the Duma is dis- 
solved we see that the Czar and the Min- 
isters are the same. Now we know that 
the Czar is our enemy, too, and we must 
upset the whole Government. And the 
peasants are ready to do it.” 

This analysis of the peasant is true. 
The massacre of thegthof January of last 
year removed the last traces of loyalty 
from the masses of the workmen and the 
citizens. .The brutal dissolution of the 
Duma took away the last illusion and 
the last hope from the people of the soil. 
On the evening of the 9th of January a 
friend visiting Count Witte found him 
prostrate on his couch. With tears in 
his eyes he said the last hope of the na- 
tion had been destroyed, the faith of the 
people in the Czar. That was true only 
of the cities then. It is true of the coun- 
try and the nation today. 

Listen now to another peasant in an- 
other village several hundreds of miles 
away from the last. It was evening. We 
had gone to visit a former member of 
the Duma, L——. He had enrolled 
himself as a member of the Labor group, 
but we were told he had done so only at 
the request of the Constitutional Demo- 
cratic party to which he belonged, and 
that his function among the peasants’ 
deputies was to “watch the leader, Alla- 
din,” whom the Constitutional Democrats 
for some reason did not trust. With an 
unerring instinct the uninformed peas- 
ants of L——’s village had scented the 
truth. They not only knew a good deal 
about the Duma, they knew their repre- 
sentative and they knew that he was not 
one: of their own. L—— was not at 
home, and the whole village, old men and 
young, as they came home one by one 
from the fields, women and children, 
joined the little group that was explain- 
ing the village opinion. Many talked at 
the same time, but the peasants know 
how. to talk together—as they have 
learned to do in their village meetings 
for centuries past. Out of the whole 
came clearly this common speech: 

“We did hope the Duma would help 


us. But now we see that it was made 
for the rich and not for the poor: How 
could it be made for us when the elec- 
tions past thru ten hands after it left 
ours? We elected a man we know. But 
we don’t even know who the people were 
that chose L——. We don’t like him. 
When he was needed to sign the Viborg 
manifesto, he skipped. But we were told 
from the first that the Duma was a 
fraud made to lead us off by the nose, 
and that’s just what occurred. 

“We heard about the closing of the 
Duma a few days after it happened, but 
we did not hear them read the Czar’s 
manifesto about it in church. We do not 
go to church any more because, when we 
hear the pope pray for the Government 
and the Czar, it is just as if some one 
turned a knife in our stomachs. 

“We believed the October manifesto, 
too, and in three days the Czar took it 
back. We began to be ‘conscious’ about 
ten years ago [‘conscious’ of their posi- 
tion as a social class at the bottom of the 
economic and political scale, a phrase 
borrowed from the revolutionary agita- 
tion]. The other villages around here 
are not so advanced. But since the war 
with the Japanese we all see we have 
nothing to expect. There’s no way out.” 

“We've had enough of carrying the 
landlords on our backs. It’s better to dic 
for the right. If the other villages do 
anything we won’t be behind.” 

“Do you believe in the Czar?” I asked. 

“We believed in him once,” they an- 
swered, without. a protesting voice, “as 
in God, but our eyes are open now. Now 
we know that it isn’t the Ministers, but 
the Czar himself who is to blame.” A 
feeble protest made by a young Man- 
churian soldier against this last remark 
found not a supporting voice. These 
peasants were frankly disloyal before 
strangers they had. never seen before. 
Their disloyalty was once due in part to 
“enlightenment” from the propaganda in 
years past. Now it is all their own. They 
complained bitterly that they had not 
seen a friendly “agitator” for a year or 
more. 

The villages I have mentioned were on 
the middle and lower Volga. Up toward 


* the source of the river, by the northern 


woods that stretch up to the Arctic tun- 
dra and reindeer land, T visited anothe: 
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little town. There the older peasants— 
splendid, erect, regular-featured men— 
were gathered together in the tea-house 
to make a business: deal concerning the 
villagé hay with their friend, the agri- 
cultural expert of the Zemstvo, who had 
brought us with him. They, too, were 
unanimous in their opinions. They would 
gladly boycott the taxes and refuse re- 
cruits if this were possible. But a vil- 
‘ lage can’t resist a squadron of Cossacks, 
and the taxes, they understood clearly, 
were for the most part indirect. They 
knew all about the customs duties on cot- 
ton and tea and the excise duties on pe- 
troleum, alcohol, sugar and vodka that 
make them pay two or three prices for 
all they buy. They had not decided what 
form of action they would pursue, They, 
too, were waiting for the others to begin. 
(As we shall see later not all the villages 
intend to wait. There have been and will 
be many to lead the way.) But they 
were clear as to-what they thought about 
the Duma. They would not bother 
about another such as the last. They 
would turn the next into a constituent as- 
sembly, and for that they would lay down 
their lives. They knew well enough 
what a constituent was. It is a body, 
they said, that appoints all the Min- 
isters and officials. It must have all the 
power, and nobody (not the Czar) is to 
have a right to interfere with its acts. In 
the meantime the younger peasants out- 
side were singing as accompaniment the 
fiery, revolutionary words of the peas- 
ants’ “Marseillaise.” ° 

The last hope of the Czar, the igno- 
rance and disunion of his people, is giv- 
ing way. In Russia the tendency of all 
despotism to keep the people in darkness 
and to exploit their divided state has 
been exalted into a perfectly conscious 
principle of State, freely expressed by 
Ministers, bureaucrats and heads of the 
Church. First, they say, do not let the 
individual know what the Government is 
about, and, second, if individuals do man- 
age to learn they must not be allowed any 
expression of what they think or want. 
The peasants were not only not taught to 
read by the Government, they were not 
allowed to read. If they had learned 
what the Government is about and want- 
ed to hold meetings to discuss what they 
had learned, the village police sat by, 
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closed the meeting when they~saw fit, and 
arrested those ‘whose’ speeches: they did 
not like... As to meetings of several: vil- 
lages, they were tolerated under no form. 

Since the war the new pressure in this 
system of-compulsory ignorance has all 
but broken it down. The police are still 
on duty. Meetings of more than one vil- 
lage at a time must be held in the woods. 
Unnumbered tohs of~ pamphlets and 
newspapers are confiscated and de- 
stroyed. But all the villages have now 
read more or less of the new deluge of 
newspapers, pamphlets, books and peas- 
ants’ weeklies. ; 

The revolutionists and opposition par- 
ties have made good the lack which the 
Government failed to provide. The peas- 
ants’ intellectual appetite has gtown in- 
credibly ; they are famishing for reading 
as much as they are for bread. They be 
newspapers from travelers, . they Soe 
delegates to towns to get the students’ aid. 
They spend the nights in barns or woods 
listening to readings of the French Revo- 
lution or the history of Russia as it is not 
taught in the schools. They invariably 
begged reading matter from our party, 
but we were often astonished by what 
they had already read. They pulled the 
most revolutionary proclamations out of 
their pockets, told us of their readings of 
Russian history, and asked intelligent 
questions about the conditions in the 
United States. Nearly all the peasants 
we met during our 2,000-mile journey 
down the Volga had read an excellent 
peasants’ weekly, published in Kasan. As 
a type of several others issued’by the So- 
cialist revolutionary party or the peasant 
group in. the Duma, and scattered in 
nearly every village in the land, a sum- 
mary of its contents during the Duma 
and since will show the character of the 
peasants’ new intellectual diet—which I 
have found them amply able to assimi- 
late. 

The Kasan Peasants’ News has seem- 
ingly neglected nothing of all that the 
peasants most need to understand. Be- 
ginning with the late war the whole ruin- 
ous policy of the Government is exposed 
and effectually damned. War in general 
and standing armies are discussed, and a 
militia system recommended. The weap- 
ons by which the Government maintains 
itself are sketched historically—Cossacks, 
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A peasant working man, The type that brings light 
to the villages. 


“black’ hundreds”, and: the league of 


“True Russian Men.” It is pointed out 
that the village police and the new type 
of soldier tnffian. called. rural guards are 
paid twice as muth as the village school- 
master, who gets.$100 a year. The Gov- 
ernment’s proposed reforms are laid bare 
—emigration. to: isolated‘ districts of Si- 
beria, purchase, of land at. the landlord’s 
prices thru.the.Government bank. THere 
is a résumé showing how little the Gov- 
ernment has déne for the peasants in the 
forty-five yeans that have followed since 
the emancipation from,serfdom in 1861. 
A whole. series of. articles Jays. bare the 
way:-in which Russia. is . dominated. by 
“gentlemen :landlords”. . and. .“‘gentlemen 
bureaucrats,” and ‘lately. by the same-gen- 
tlemen’in the disguise of. reformers. 

The; possibility. of, change is suggest- 
ed by outlines of foreign: forms of.,gov- 
ernment, foreign -election laws and for- 
eign agrarian movements, from slavic 
Servia, Italy and Ireland to New Zea- 
land and Manitoba. There is a full ac- 
count given of the now illegal peasants’ 


union, of the thousands of nakases sent 
by the: peasant to the Duma, of the 
agrarian disorders, of the brutal expe- 
ditions of revenge sent out by the Gov- 
ernment at the demand and often -under 
the personal direction of the injured 
landlord ; of the killing and maiming of 
the peasants ; of the retaliation of the lat-- 
ter in the Baltic provinces and the Cau- 
casus. -The Government tries to turn 
the popular excitement against the Jews, 
Poles, Armenians, Letts, Lithuanians; 
this peasants’ paper makes an effort in 
every number to familiarize the peasants 
with the virtues and friendliness of these 
“conquered peoples.” 

The “black” papers sustained. by Gov- 
ernment subsidies or by the liberal sub- 
scriptions of high-place bureaucrats, gen- 
erals and landlords, carefully exclude 
any mention of these wholesome truths. 
But their influence is slight. Only in 
one village did we find copies of any of 
the reactionary organs sent gratis all 


_ over the land. For they are not only in- 


credibly brutal and false, but they are 
incredibly stupid in their judgment of 
the peasants. Starving countrymen, for 
instance, are told that the reports of the 
famine are grossly exaggerated. I my- 
self saw, several weeks ago, villages in 
which the last bushel of grain had been 
consumed and where the peasants are 
looking forward to a long winter, with 
no means of subsistence other than a 
miserable horse or cow. By selling these 
the sole means of support for the next 
year, they would be able to keep alive a 
few weeks more. The Local Govern- 
ment Board reports that 13,000,000. peo- 
ple will have to receive Government aid 
before the winter is passed. Yet these 
peasants are told that the reports of the 
famine are exaggerated, and if they suf- 
fer that-it is from their own drunken- 
ness and laziness. 

“Without the country officials and po- 
lice and other benefactors,” says one of 
these extraordinary articles, “the peas- 
ants would perish like a_ flock without 
shepherds.” Now the hatred of the 
peasants for these same officials and po- 
lice is too bitter and deep for words. In- 
numerable cases are now documented in 
which these “shepherds” are shown ‘to 
have beaten their sheep to death with 
clubs, or to have crippled them for life, 
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I discovered:a case in Tambor, brought 
to light by the chance indignation of an 
honest judge. Some half-hundred -peas- 
ant rioters were captured last fall while 
engaged in openly hauling off the land- 
lords’ grain, as happened in thousands 
of other villages at the time. The police 
“shepherd” had them bound and gagged 
and kept in the barn where they were 
found; they were made to lie on one 
side for several weeks and beaten when 
they turned. From this position they 
were taken out one. at a time, “exam- 
ined” and tortured within hearing of 
their comrades. Many were there -thus 
slowly beaten to death, while the others 
were waiting their-turn. So sixteen 
were executed, not for murder, violence 
or attack on the public officials, but for 
taking, in broad daylight, or stealing, if 
you like, what they considered should 
always in law and justice have been 
their own. Every village has seen or 
known of cases of the kind. What in- 
fluence can a press be expected to have 
that sees in these brutes the shepherds of 
the peasant flock? 

If it were not for the assiduity of a 
part of the village priests the peasants 
would long ago have lost all credence in 
the official system of falsehood. One 
priest and patriotic agitator travels 
about calling the peasants’ deputies in 
the Duma Anti-Christs who had been 
bought by the Jews. Others satisfy 
themselves with preaching the like in 
their native churches; all are tools of the 
Czar, must read his ukases and mani- 
festoes from the pulpit. Not all the 
priests, however, are still “black” in 
their hearts; thousands are openly lib- 
eral and some are secretly revolutionists. 
Those who are still loyal are being re- 
duced by the population to a narrow 
strait. Only a dozen families of the 
hundreds in the village, the money lend- 
ers and shopkeepers, are contented. The 
discontented are incredulous when not 
rebels at heart ; in many places they have 
deserted the churches; in others they are 
beginning to boycott the services of the 
priests, and in some cases the villagers 
are taking away from them the grants 
of village lands upon which they live. 
The village popes were never much re- 
spected, depending as they do upon 
accasional fees of the peasants’ chickens 
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or produce. .. This -lack .of ‘respect is 
turning into open~-hate.-.: Their “sermons, 
threats and- advice. will-nqt long-form a 
serious: barriér ‘to the new. flood: of lit- 
erature and public discussion: : 
For in‘ the last two ‘years the dramatic 
events thru. which Russia has: passed, the 
promises and pretensions of big ‘changes 
on the part of the:-Go ment’ itself, the 
fever of agitation in’ the- towns, have 
caused: more reading and ‘discussion in 
the villages than took place in the forty- 
five years that went before.~ The old 
men are often still conSérvative; the 
sons, in overwhelming majority, are 
openly or secretly with the revolution. 
In a certain viHage we. met a typical 
case.of a young than and his father. The 
father, formerly village elder, was a true 
“black,” who confessed readily that he 
knew little and caréd less: for the ques- 
tions of the hour. The ’son had been 


reading and ‘studying thru the-long win- 
ter evenings -ifor: several years, under 
the guidance of: a gertial tevolutionist 
librarian,. who spent: his’ summers near 














A typical peasant delegate who walked from. his 
village to St. Petersburg to report 
what the Duma was dojng. 
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by. A year ago the young man found 
the villagers so little interested that even 
in the dull isolation of the northern 
night, they did not care to hear him 
read. Last winter all was suddenly 
changed ; they eagerly followed and fair- 
ly consumed every scrap of printed mat- 
ter he could offer; they were specially 
delighted with a little history of Russia, 
already circulated among the villages to 
the number of half a million copies. 
Picture the excitement of the peasants 
of a village that has slumbered from im- 
memorial times when suddenly awaken- 
ed to the dramatic story of their own 
wrongs, as freshly written by a Social- 
ist, a revolutionist and a writer with 
something of the simple style and, the 
emotional genius of a Tolstoi! 

The peasants are painfully conscious 
of the great wrong that is done them by 
a Government that punishes cruelly 
whenever it has the power every attempt 
they make to discover and spread the 
truth. With adequate information, free 
discussion and the freedom to organize 
they feel they could soon take possession 
of the Government and the land. They 
are not so simple, then, as to suppose 
that the Government is going to grant 
them these things of its own accord. 
They are.already taking them as best 
they can. 

“Now we know we must upset the 
whole Government and we peasants are 
ready to. do it,” were the words of the 
first peasant I have already quoted. 

‘But wé have not the power to do it,” 
he went on to explain. “Because we 
can’t communicate with the peasants of 
the other villages, because all the news- 
papers are closed and nobody is allowed 
to tell us the truth; if anybody begins to 
speak the truth to us he is immediately 
bound. ' 

“The. peasants of the Government of 
S had village meetings everywhere 
and wanted.to send delegates to meet 
together in the towns. But the dele- 
gates are afraid to go, for fear their 
heads will be knocked off when they ar- 
rive.” 

The first action of the assembled rep- 
resentatives of the two million peasants’ 
Government of S , if it had been car- 
ried out, was to have been intelligent 
enough, and quite suffices to explain why 
the peasants are not allowed to meet. 
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“These delegates were to send tele- 
grams to the foreign countries that when 
the Russian Government comes to them 
and offers them our land for a mort- 
gage and wants to get money on it, we 
peasants know that the time will come 
when we must pay. Sut we peasants de- 
clare we do not wish the loan. We ask 
the foreign countries to help the com- 
mon Russian people, we appeal to their 
conscience not to make the loan. For if 
we are alone our position is very hard.” 

In the village of Deputy L—— the 
peasants complained as bitterly. “The 
Government takes pains to send around 
such news as the lying report about the 
January massacre. As to other news, it 
says it will be too much for us. 

“We have read several numbers of the 
Kasan Peasants’ News, but now we get 
no newspapers. We only know what we 
can read in proclamations and little books 
(pamphlets—and they are legion). We 
want very much to read the papers. The 
Government knows that when we have 
no books and papers we are cut off from 
all Russia.” We emptied our pockets of 
all we had, and the peasants were as 
grateful as their children, to whom our 
white bread was delicious cake. 

The peasants, then, are truly wise. 
They know the great facts of the situa- 
tion, but they know also what they have 
yet to learn. They have discussed every- 
thing in their village meetings, and often 
several villages have met together in the 
woods. They have held frequent secret 
congresses at which dozens, hundreds 
and even thousands of villages have been 
represented. They have gone further in 
some governments, where, with the aid 
of the revolutionists, the whole country- 
side is organized in a system of secret 
committees—village, volost (township), 
district (county) and government 
(state). All this reading and discussion 
and organization, however hampered and 
incomplete, is duly bearing fruit. 

_ First, the idea of a peasants’ union and 
a peasants’ party, of the absolute neces- 
sity of a common organization for all 
Russia, has taken permanent root. Also 
the idea that the people’s Duma is op- 
posed and thwarted by the Government 
of the Czar. Also the demand for a 


Duma with all the power of a constitu- 

ent assembly, and, finally, the belief that 

the people should have all the land and 
# 





- 
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that there should be no more landlords, 
either now or at any future time. 

The great majority of the villages hold 
in common the same ideas as to the 
means by which the people are to get the 
power and the land. They and their rep- 
resentatives, who had long ago proposed 
passive resistance, the refusal of taxes 
and recruits, and the denunciation of the 
foreign loans, measures that the Consti- 
tutional Democrats adopted only when 
the Duma was dissolved, were also the 
first to discover, what they had suspected 
from the outset, that these measures 
alone would never bring the Government 
to terms. 

“You possess in passive resistance 
the means of acquiring popular repre- 
sentation,” said the Constitutional Demo- 
crats at Viborg, “But we see now the 
administration of the election law and 
conditions of election for the new Duma 
are even less democratic than they were 
before.” 

“Before the Duma met we predicted it 
would do nothing,” said the peasant dele- 
gates at the conference. I had talked 
with Constitutional Democrats and peas- 
ant leaders before the Duma. “We ex- 
pect everything from it,” were the very 
words of one of the Constitutional Demo- 
crats. 

“None of us believe the Duma will be 
able to do anything,” said the peasants’ 
representatives. “The Government will 
not be honorable toward it, and the Duma 
will be so revolutionary the Government 
will have to fight it down.” 

But the peasant deputies, unfortunate- 
ly, went further than their peasant con- 
stituents were able to go. They not only 
declared the Government illegal and at 
war with the people, but they declared 
all peaceful relations at an end. They 
left the accepted Fabian tactics of revolu- 
tion of the Peasants’ Union and joined 
with the Socialist parties in the proclama- 
tion of mutiny and armed insurrection 
before the army was ready to mutiny or 
the peasants ready to rise, 

Now, what has happened in the tens of 
thousands of disaffected villages that 
cover the land? They read the procla- 
mation of the peasants’ group and they 
agreed heartily that the Government was 
illegal and was to be overturned. As to 
the proposal of insurrection, they served 
it as they did the call to passive resist- 
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ance of the Constitutional Democrats: 
they labeled it as impractical and past to 
the order of the day—the tried and de- 
veloped tactics of the Peasants’ Union, 
which are these: 

. The Government evidently is not yet 
to be voted out, starved out or suddenly 
overthrown. But it can be worried to 
death, the army can be gradually honey- 
combed with disaffection, the Government 
can be gradually cut off from its sources 
of supply, the elections can serve as an 
excuse for agitation and disorders; the 
landlords, the only economic class sup- 
porting the Government, can be starved 
out, their houses and crops burned at 
night, and themselves literally driven 
from the land; the life of the village au- 
thorities, officials, clergymen and police 
can be made unbearable—their property 
and lives forfeited if need be. Govern- 
ment property can be pillaged and Gov- 
ernment officials killed. In cases of suc- 
cessful guerrilla war, as in the Caucasus 
and the Baltic provinces, the guerrilla 
bands can be provided with food and 
money, and at the proper moment bridges 
and railroads can be destroyed. And the 
forced activity of the peasant soldiers, 
their dispersion, their service against 
their relatives and friends, can lead rap- 
idly to the spread of mutiny, till finally 
the larger part of the army gets out of 
Government control. That all this can 
be is proven by the fact that most of it 
has already been. A general, simulta- 
neous, armed insurrection may never oc- 
cur. But there are many degrees of re- 
bellion between this and the tame submis- 
sion to such “legal” reforms as may be 
granted by a Government whose hands 
are red with the people’s blood. 

Revolution by secret and guerrilla war 
may be long and costly—it may be pro- 
portionately thoro and profound. Russia 
may pay a price such as Germany paid in 
the thirty years’ war—she has not yet 
made a tithe of the sacrifices we suffered 
for an alien. race during our War of the 
Rebellion. But the facts are already 
here to show that, unfrightened by the 

Czar’s access to all the gold of earth, 
Russia is treading with increasing rapid- 
ity the road of decentralized, general and 
revolutionary violence against her Gov- 
ernment, and that she will follow it to 
the end. 


St. Pererssurc, Russia. 
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They had drawn 
very near each other, 
altho twenty years lay 
between them. Both 
were tall and strong and beautiful, tho in 
the eyes of one Hope smiled and in the 
eyes of the other Memory brooded. The 
woman spoke softly to the girl: “Will 
you walk in my garden?” And the girl 
knew she had received the highest honor. 

They entered the garden thru a low 
gate about which morning-glories twined. 
And the girl smiled at the flowers all 
about her, for they. were the frank favor- 
ites of childhood. They grew in her own 
garden. 

As they passed on they reached paths 
flecked with doubtful sunshine, wander- 
ing among tall lilies like white dreams, 
and the girl looked at her companion sis- 
terwise, for it was all like her own gar- 
den, : 
But they strayed on into a band of 
rose-hued light athwart the path. Red 
roses were all around them, climbing over 
sweet arbors, flinging sprays of -vivid 
color to the very top of the garden wall, 
which had suddenly grown high, shut- 
ting them into a secret place of glowing 
crimson and rich fragrance, as tho they 
had paused in the very heart of a rose. 
Red petals fluttered about their feet. The 
girl blushed, for she knew the meaning 
of the riot of roses. Still, she did not 
speak, for the spell of silence lay upon 
them in the ruby close, 

Then came they into a sweeter place 
still, where the flower beds were little 
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and low and fringed 
with the feathery plant 
known as “Baby’s 
Breath,” and the girl ; 

spoke not for reverence of the place. At 
last they stood by such a little bed 
covered with white violets, and their 
breath was faint and sweet. The girl 
spoke at last: “How could you bear it?” 
And again, ina sort of passion: “How 
can one ever bear it?” 

The woman said: “It must be borne!” 

But the girl’s tears dropped fast upon 
the bed of violets and rebellion filled her 
heart for a grief she had not known. 

“How came the violets here?” 

“They did not grow at first. The 
ground was raw and red, like a wound— 
but they came—at last—one by one— 
dear little memories and tender thoughts, 
until the bed was covered, as you see.” 

Peace filled the troubled heart of the 
girl. She lifted her head and both faced 
the western wall of the garden. Against 
it flamed the rich colors of autumn foli- 
age, asters and goldenrod gleamed among 
the purpling grass, their faces glowed in 
the sunset light. The woman spoke soft- 
ly: 
“The garden is not quite finished. 
There are new flowers to be planted at 
the end, rue and rosemary and hearts- 
ease. I have shown you all that Inno- 
cence, Love and Grief have planted, but 
there are more beds to be made by hands 
unseen. But I do not fear them.” 

And the garden was very sweet as the 
twilight fell. 


New York City. 
































President Roosevelt’s Trip to Panama 
Told in Pictures 




















Presipent Roosevett on ONE OF THE Bic STEAM SWOVELS AT THE PEDRO MicueL Enp or tue CULEBRA CUT. { 


{This photograph is copyrighted, 1906, by Underwood & Underwood, New York, and the following by 
H. C. White Co., New York.] 
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The Presidential Train Passing Thru the Culebra Cut and Receiving a Salute of Twenty-one Blasts. 























The President and Mrs. Roosevelt on the rear platform of a Panama railroad tram. Behind them are 
ief Stevens, Chairman Shonts and General Rixey. 








PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S TRIP TO PANAMA 


President Roosevelt delivering an address from the steps of the Cathedral. On the right is President 
Amador of the Republic of Panama. 
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The President, instead of going thru to the city of Panama. as was expected, switched off to La 


and took a meal at the men’s mess. 


How the Bucket of the Steam Shovel Loads the Cars with the Sticky Mud of the Canal Cut. 








Changing Conditions of Marriage 


BY IDA HUSTED HARPER 


GENERATION ago there was 
but little discussion of the mar- 
riage and home relations; their 

status was looked upon as practically set- 
tled and not in need or capable of any 
improvement. Today they divide atten- 
tion with the most important current 
questions. Their foundations have been 
undermined by the increasing laxity of 
the divorce laws and the large number 
who take advantage of them; by the vast 
change in the industrial and social posi- 
tion of woman ; by the lessening influence 
of the church ; by the modern upheaval of 
all aconomic and sociological conditions. 
The accepted idea used to be that of the 
old “story books”—they married and lived 
happily forever after. Silence gives con- 
sent, and as the married people for the 
most part kept still, it was taken for 
granted that, in a general way, all was 
well. Tradition and custom were sitting 
on the lid. “What is the matter with the 
wives of today?” exclaim the critics. 
“Why aren’t they contented as their 
grandmothers were?” Contented! Just 
have a heart-to-heart talk with such of 
those dear old ladies as managed to sur- 
vive and see whether it was contentment 
or resignation to something which 
couldn’t be helped. When the divorce 
laws took away from a woman her prop- 
erty, her home and her children; when 
the labor market closed against her every 
avenue of employment, and the social 
world placed upon her a stigma only a 
little less vivid than the “scarlet letter.” 
she would far rather endure the worst 
that marriage could impose than what 
she would have to face outside of it. 
Give unrestricted liberty to any class 
that have long been in servitude and they 
will abuse it. This is the situation at the 
present day as regards husbands and 
wives. From there being no door of es- 
cape, the point has been reached where 
every door stands wide open, and, while 
the actual proportion of divorces to mar- 
riages is still small, it is increasing so 
rapidly as to indicate a stampede. The 
situation has reached an acute phase at 
the present moment by the appearance of 


a book—“The Family”—dealing with 
this problem and gravely suggesting that 
a solution may be found in “trial or tem- 
porary marriages.” This idea is not 
original or new, but it has aroused special 
criticism and protest because it appears 
in a scholarly and scientific work by a 
woman prominent in the educational, 
philanthropic and social world, Mrs. El- 
sie Clews Parsons. After an argument 
that a wiser selection is likely to be made 
after maturity and a better parenthood to 
be the result, and yet that a late marriage 
is apt ta be accompanied by a lack of 
chastity, she says: 

“It would, therefore, seem well, from this 
point of view, to encourage early trial mar- 
riage, the relation to be entered into with a 
view to permanency, but with the privilege of 
breaking it if it proved unsuccessful and in 
the absence of offspring without suffering any 
great degree of public condemnation.” 

As a matter of fact, this is the very 
condition into which we seem to be rap- 
idly passing. There is no open admis- 
sion that marriage nowadays is only a 
“trial,” but the parties directly con- 
cerned and also the onlookers have no 
doubts about it. This is the most serious 
feature in the situation today, that both 
the young and the mature enter into the 
marriage contract with the absolute con- 
sciousness that if it is not satisfactory 
they can break it. The courts will allow 
it and society will sanction it. The di- 
vorce congresses, the decision of the 
ministers of a few denominations not to 
marry divorced persons, the sermons 
and editorials of protest have practically 
no effect. Public opinion, reacting 
against the injustice of the past, is un- 
questionably in favor of liberal divorce 
laws. That but a single State continues 
to recognize only one cause shows the 
advanced ideas on. the subject. Any 
especial virtue which New York might 
claim because of this law is nullified by 
the fact that this State has furnished 
more divorce scandals in high life than 
any other—one might almost say than 
all others. There is very little support 
for the contention that adultery should 
be the sole cause. A nearly universal 
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sentiment exists that a wifé should be 
freed from a habitual drunkard or “drug 
fiend” and from a husband who beats 
and maltreats her. The effect of these 
crimes upon the children of the house- 
hold are far worse than that of infidelity. 
No woman should be legally tied for life 
to a man who has deserted his family 
and left on her the burden of their sup- 
port. A husband, too, is clearly entitled 
to release from a wife who by’ intemper- 
ance or various forms of cruelty makes 
existence unbearable. Mere separation 
is not sufficient, for it leaves the inno- 
cent party in an anomalous position— 
neither married nor single, with no fixed 
place in society, and if of a domestic 
disposition unable to found.a home or 
rear children. The clergyman who de- 
clines to remarry divorced persons 
leaves them in the same condition. In 
both cases there is the danger of con- 
tributing toward immorality. This is 
also true where the court forbids the re- 
marriage of the guilty party. 

But when all the above causes of di- 
vorce are admitted as just to the injured 
party and for the real good of society, 
then immediately the privileges begin to 
be abused. There is collusion between 
husband and wife where both want to be 
free, or. one sins in order to compel the 
other to seek a release; and very fre- 
quently in order to marry some one else. 
The unmarried, seeing How easy it.is to 
dissolve the relation, rush heedlessly into 
it without any regard for its responsibili- 
ties. Thus, as the result of an honest 
desire to apply to marriage the liberal 
and humane spirit which is character- 
istic of the present age, we have the 
chaos that reigns today. 

We are very far from a satisfactory 
solution of this vital problem when we 
propose that this most important of all 
relations shall be entered as a temporary 
experiment. We are just as far away 
when we expect to solve it by dealing 
with its effects as they are manifest in 
the divorce court. Marriage itself must 


be placed on a different basis, and its re- 
lations must be adjusted to harmonize 
with the changed status of men, women, 
law and society. Wherever there is hu- 
man life some form of marriage exists. 
Monogamy, as we know it today, is the 
result of evolution thru different. periods 
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of civilization. It is by no means of 
divine origin. Polygamy is unquestion- 
ably sanctioned thruout the Old Testa- 
ment, and in some cases commanded by 
Jehovah. The Mormons based their 
practices on the exact letter of divine au- 
thority. Monogamy is not the direct re- 
sult of Christianity. Paul’s admonition 
to have but one wife was given only to 
the Bishops and Deacons. The Jews, for 
many generations, have been distinguish- 
ed for their fidelity to wife, family and 
home. Monogamy is simply a survival 
of the fittest form of marriage as demon- 
strated by the experiments of the ages. 
It affords the greatest protection and se- 
curity for the wife, the best opportunity 
for the proper rearing of children, and 
the strongest saieguard for morality and 
stability of character in the husband, 
while the founding of a home on this 
basis is a direct advantage to society. 
Whatever tends to destroy the monogam- 
ous marriage is a retrogression, whether 
it be the “trial marriage” or the lax ap- 
plication of the divorce laws. Both, 
while compelling obedience to the letter 
of the law requiring but one husband and 
one wife, evade the spirit of it by per- 
mitting frequent changes. In some cases. 
however, it seems absolutely necessary 
to afford a release from youthful or hasty 
marriages or from such as have become 
intolerable for reasons already men- 
tioned; and instances are numerous 
where the persons thus set free have 
made a happy marriage, established a 
permanent home and become useful 
members of the community. 

Fifty years ago marriage was looked 
upon as a religious sacrament, and this 
in itself made it binding. Today it is 
very largely regarded as a civil contract 
and so considered by the law. When the 
religious feature was discarded it should 
have been replaced by the highest of 
ethics, but the masses of people are not 
equal to this. Monogamous marriage is 
like our republican form of government 
—its foundation principle is correct, but 
there are many faults in its construction, 
and both demand a higher general aver- 
age of humanity than exists at present. 
Neither is established upon absolute jus- 
tice. In the whole, long history of mar- 
riage its requirements, rewards and pun- 
ishments never have been the same for 

















husband and wife, but have been grossly 
unfair to the wife. There is not space 
here to go into details. Mrs. Parsons, 
in her valuable book, has made a large 
collection of the marriage laws and cus- 
toms of ancient and present races which 
forcibly prove this statement. We need 
not go further back than the records of 
our own country, which had the light of 
all the ages to guide it, and yet adopted 
a code of laws that made the lawful 
status of a wife not much above that of 
a slave. This code had the authority of 
the greatest legal talent of England, and 
back of this the sanction of the powerful 
Catholic Church, whose canon law was 
more cruel to women than the Roman 
law of the pagans. Wives were as much 
an article of property in the United 
States at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century as they were in the patriarchate 
days so graphically pictured in the Old 
Testament. Husbands were not allowed 
to dispose of them in the arbitrary ways 
described in that ancient book, but their 
possession and control were absolute. 
These have been gradually modified, but 
in not one State today are the rights of 
husband and wife exactly the same. In 
this subjection the wife could only be 
happy and contented if the husband did 
not take undue advantage of his power. 

In the great change which has taken 
place in the status of woman during the 
last half century, two factors have been 
especially conspicuous—education and 
industrial opportunity. Thru these she 
has been rendered independent of the 
actual necessity for marriage, and if she 
does marry it is with the consciousness 
that, should it prove to be a tragedy, she 
can escape and take care of herself. The 
changing of the statutes so that a wife 
can own and control property ; the light- 
ening of household tasks so that she is 
not broken down physically before she 
reaches her prime; the lessening of the 
large number of children who used to 
render the mother so helpless ; the liberal- 
izing of the laws and public opinion in 
case of divorce—all of these contribute 
toward the independence of the wives of 
today. Perhaps these very conditions 
prevent their making the strongest effort 
possible toward adjusting themselves to 
the demands of married life, but, even so, 
this is not as serious an evil as those it 
has superseded. 


CHANGING CONDITIONS OF MARRIAGE 
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With men also the necessity for mar- 
riage is by no means so strong as it used 
to be. All their material comforts are 
provided at a less cost than they could 
get the same in their own households; 
clubs, theaters, automobiles, week-end 
visits occupy the Sundays, evenings and 
spare hours so completely that there may 
be no desire for the companionship of a 
wife or the pleasures of domestic life; 
the price of living has become so high 
that in the large cities an individual 
home is almost an impossibility, while in 
the smaller places the average man can 
only secure one and have something for 
investment and old age thru much toil 
and self-sacrifice. If he does not find in 
marriage the fulfilment of his romantic 
dreams, these things increase his dissat- 
isfaction and his desire to return to the 
freedom of bachelor days. 

All the conditions of modern life are 
such as to discourage men and women 
from marrying, and if they do so to 
make them discontented. Divorce has 
rushed from the extreme of being con- 
sidered a disgrace which never should be 
mentioned to that of being regarded as 
a standard joke in the comic papers, a 
fit subject to be worked up into stage 
comedy and hilariously received by large 
audiences. The present situation con- 
tinued and intensified for a few genera- 
tions will affect most disastrously the 
character of our nation. Any remedies 
proposed must necessarily be crude, for 
this subject demands the concentrated 
thought of the best, the wisest, the most 
practical and the most conscientious of 
our men and women. It cannot be set- 
tled by sentimentalists, reactionaries, re- 
ligious fanatics or radical socialists. 
Boys and girls must be trained for mar- 
riage as one of life’s vocations—boys 
even more than girls, as they will take 
the initiative. Both must be taught to 
cultivate the qualities essential to a per- 
fect marriage and each to insist on these 
qualities in the other. Marriage must be 
dignified and exalted thru every possible 
agency, and its responsibilities impressed 
upon those who enter into it. Purity of 
life before and during marriage must be 
required of the man as well as the 
woman. Financial independence must 
be secured for unmarried women as far 
as possible in order that they may be able 
to have freedom of choice in a husband. 
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The rights of the wife in marriage must 
be equal to those of the husband. There 
must be no cessation of effort to bring 
about such economic conditions as will 
enable all men and women to marry, se- 
cure a home and rear a family. Every 
divorce must be a matter of careful in- 
quiry and deliberation on the part of the 
court, an attempt made to reconcile the 
parties if this seems advisable, and an- 
other marriage of either prohibited for 
as long a time as seems compatible with 
justice and morality. Society must re- 
gard the divorce as a serious matter 
whose necessity is deeply to be re- 
gretted,.and while showing the innocent 
party a kindly consideration, must taboo 


the one whose conduct made the divorce 
necessary. 

There can be no adequate superficial 
treatment of this question, which lies at 
the very root of life itself. -A true mar- 
riage is the fulfilment of the noblest 
ideal, a realization of the most nearly 
perfect happiness. No laws, customs, 
religion or public sentiment can bring 
about such marriages. They are de- 
pendent wholly on the men and women 
who enter into this most intimate, sacred 
and important relationship, and it is only 
thru their education and evolution that 
its permanency can be secured or its 
highest standard maintained. 

New York City. 


Heresy Trials: Net Results 


BY HENRY,,PRESERVED;SMITH, D. D. 


[Professor Smith is one of the ablest biblical scholars in this country. He was Professor 
of Old Testament in Lane Theological Seminary, but defended Professor Briggs in his 
controversy, and was, with him, suspended from the Presbyterian ministry, and joined the 
Congregational Church and became Professor of Biblieal Interpretation in Amherst Col- 
lege. He is the author of important books, of which the latest is “Old Testament History,” 
in the International Theological Library.—EnitTor.] 


issued. An interested observer, 

comparing this with other heresy 
trials, will find himself confirmed in 
some general conclusions which may be 
briefly stated here. 

In the first place, if an accusation of 
heresy is actually brought to trial it is 
almost certain to result in a conviction. 
It is of the nature of a court that it is 
bound to give judgment according to 
statute law. But the statute law of ev- 
ery church includes creeds framed a 
long time ago. It is easy to show that 
the thinking of almost any intelligent 
man of today does not at all points 
square with these documents. When 
the divergence is brought to the atten- 
tion of a conscientious juror he is bound 
to take note of the fact and to give judg- 
ment accordingly. He may be aware 
that at some point his own divergence is 
just as great, and that on strict enforce- 
ment of the rule of faith almost every 
minister of the church would suffer the 


A ie Crapsey case has been finally 


fate of the accused. But this can make 


no difference as to his opinion on the 
specific charge before him. On the other 
side, the accused can only plead that he 
is within the allowable liberty of a 
Christian minister. But this liberty, 
from the nature of the case, is undefined 
by any power that has authority with the 
court. If the object of trial is to silence 
the accused, then every heresy trial is a 
success. 

Secondly, a heresy trial succeeds to a 
certain extent in suppressing discussion 
within the church. Few of us like to 
make ourselves prominent by new and 
strange views; most of us prefer to do 
our work peaceably ; all of us would like 
to remain in the communion in which 
we have taken up our life work. The 
natural temptation of the minister is to 
walk in the safe and well-worn path in 
which the fathers walked. This tempta- 
tion is strongly reinforced by the object 
lesson given in a heresy trial. To this 
extent a heresy trial attains the end of 
suppressing discussion, and may be said 
to contribute to the peace of the church. 
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But whether this result is not attained 
at too great cost is a question that will 
occur at once. A large body of intelli- 
gent laymen suspect that ministers (as 
a body) lack courage. They believe 
that we are unwilling to face the real 
problems of today, and also that we are 
unwilling to say what we really think. 
The consequent loss of influence on the 
part of the ministry and the church is 
too evident to call for comment. 

A third result is, for the time being, 
to call attention to the views of the ac- 
cused. This does not contradict what 
has just been said; discussion within the 
church may be suppressed, but discus- 
sion outside the church is made more 
emphatic. Take the case of Dr. Crap- 
sey: The real point at issue is whether 
a certain event took place in a certain 
way nineteen hundred years ago. Many 
laymen never had their attention called 
to the question until the trial brought it 
to the front. They now know that many 
scholars and some ministers do not be- 
lieve the evidence sufficient to enable us 
to affirm what the church. affirms. It 
would be too much to expect that all to 
whose attention the matter is brought 
will maintain the church position. The 
spread of the alleged error must follow. 

Again, one result of such trials is to 
increase the confusion, already too com- 
mon, respecting the nature of saving 
faith, The Church knows and affirms 
that faith in the Gospel sense is the turn- 
ing of the soul to God, a resting upon 
Him for salvation thru Jesus Christ. 
But the heresy trial tends to show that 
the important thing is not this faith, but 
a belief that certain allegations of fact 
are correct. It therefore diverts atten- 
tion from the root of the matter. The 
purpose of the Apostles’ Creed was to 
define what Christ it is in whom we 
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trust—not the imaginary Christ of some 
Gnostic philosopher, but the Jesus of 
the Gospels is our Lord and Saviour. 
Now there is a vast difference between 
these two statements: 

I trust in the Christ who was born of the 
Virgin. 

I assert that Christ was born of a Virgin. 

The Church by its legal process makes 
the second proposition the important 
thing, and thus changes the nature of 
Christian faith. The difference between 
the two positions will be clear if we re- 
member that the Apostle Paul, who de- 
voted his whole life to the exposition of 
trust in Christ, never mentions the vir- 
gin birth, so that we are in doubt to this 
day whether he knew of it at all. A 
dignitary of the Church is reported to 
have said that the Church “must protect 
her children from being robbed of their 
faith.” The question what kind of faith 
it is which is so precious seems not to 
have occurred to him. 

Finally, a heresy trial does not have 
one result which is perhaps in the mind 
of the promoters—it does not rid the 
Church of those who hold the obnoxious 
views. In no, case has a conviction for 
heresy been followed by an exodus of 
heretics. It may be said that this shows 
that there were no sympathizers with the 
accused, but those who are in a position 
to know will never make such an af- 
firmation. Of some hundreds of Episco- 
palian ministers and some thousands of 
Episcopalian laymen who believe as Dr. 
Crapsey does, none will withdraw from 
the Church on account of his conviction. 
They pray to be delivered from schism, 
as well as from false doctrine, and of 
the two they think schism the greater 
evil. In a Church which claims to be 
Catholic, but does not claim to be in- 
fallible, who shall say them nay? 


New York Ciry. 
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Tortugas Laboratory, Aquarium, Dining Room. 


The Tortugas Laboratory of the 
Carnegie Institution 


BY ALFRED G. MAYER 


Director OF THE LABORATORY. 


GENERATION ago Agassiz 
A succeeded in establishing our 
first marine laboratory on the 
then’ remote island of Penekese. To- 
day the grass grows over its site on the 
lonely island, now the home of unhappy 
exiles, but the spirit of the great natural- 
ist lives on, and steadily ever since his 
day there have been growing into great- 
er and fuller usefulness a number of 
laboratories for the study of the marine 
life of our coasts. 

Greatest among them, and nearest to 
old Penekese, is Woods Holl, a name 
which has become inseparably associated 
with the best achievements of most of 
our leading zodlogists. 

A glance at the conditions of our At- 
lantic seaboard will reveal the reason for 
the important position in science now en- 
joyed by Woods Holl. 

Along the rocky shores of Maine the 
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cold arctic current creeps down to Cape 
Cod, while up along the Florida coast 
comes the warmest water of the Atlan- 
tic; and thus it is that at Woods Holl 
during winter and early spring we find 
a host of Arctic creatures which the 
stern northeasters have driven down 
from their homes in icy Labrador. Then 
as summer wanes into August the influ- 
ence of southerly breezes begins to .be 
felt, and animals from the warm West 
Indies come drifting into the harbor at 
Woods Holl. 

But it is only recently that we have 
awakened to the fact that we alone 
among the nations have a coast arctic in 
its northern and tropical in its southern 
range. The marine animals of Florida 
resemble those of Ceylon more nearly 
than they do the creatures of the cold 
coast of Maine. 

Thus it is that co-ordinate with the 
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growth of the great central station at 
Woods Holl, other more specialized lab- 
oratories have arisen; and now we find 
one at South Harpswell, Me.; at Cold 
Spring Harbor, L. 1.; at Beaufort, N. 
C., and last of all to be established is the 
laboratory of the Carnegie Institution at 
Tortugas, Florida. 

All who have sailed down.the Florida 
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coast from Miami will rejoice to bring 
back the memory of the keys — island 
after island, with palm groves whisper- 
ing in the tropic breeze, and coral 
beaches spangled in the eternal sum- 
mer’s sun. In a long, graceful bow the 
islands curve majestically southward, 


then westward, into the entrance to the 
Around them the rip- 


Gulf of Mexico. 





The Vegetation of the Tortugas, Florida. 
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ples flash in turquoise and emerald, over 
shallow reef and sand flat where the 
sharks are wont to lash. Seaward arises 
now and again the snowy gleam of a 
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lantic. Down thru the limpid depths one 
sees gorgeous tropical fishes drift list- 
lessly in and out among the shadows of 
coral caves. Half buried among the dead 





} 





Track Made By a Loggerhead Turtle in Crawling Up the Beach in Order to Lay Its Eggs. 


breaker on the reef; and beyond is the 
deep purple-blue’ of the Gulf Stream 
forever rushing onward. 

The seven small islands of. the Tor- 
tugas are the westernmost. members of 
this chain of keys. 

Geologically. speaking, they are the 
most recent of all-of the ‘Florida keys, 


and every grain of their sands: was once . 


part of the shell or skeleton of somne. mol- 


lusky coral: or’ sea urchin of: ‘the’ reefs, 


which, after. being pounded «inte frag 


mefits ‘by the surf, has at last been blown ; 


upward by the wind to take: its share | m, 
building up the island. 
The Tortugas lie far out in“the Gulf 


of Mexico, with the nearest Keys forty ° 


miles away, and on their sousherneand 
eastern flanks flows the rushing ‘Gulf 


Stream as it pours out through the nar, 


row Straits of Florida to wander and be © 
lost over the broad Atlantic. 

But the charm of the Tortugas is not 
alone that of remoteness, for around 
them ripple the bluest waves of the At- 





branches of the coral forest are great 
sea-anemones, with scarlet bodies and 
turquoise tentacles violet tipped. One 
likens them to passion flowers of the sea. 
The purple sea fans swing languidly to 
and fro to the will of the surging wave, 
and, clustering among the crevices, are 
great, velvety, black sea urchins, with 
their sharp spines waving viciously. An 
octupus glides ghostlike out of the shad- 
ows ofa cavern, its color changing con- 
stafitly as it moves shadow-like along, to 
be Jost one knows not where, But one 
sourid. breaks the silence of the coral 
wond below. This is an incessant crack- 
ling, as of myriads of minute torpedoes. 


and is;due'to the snapping of the claws 


of little lobster- shaped ‘shrimps that in- 


“fest the sponges of the reef. 


The Carnegie Institution Laboratory 
at the Tortugas consists of seven build- 
ings upon Loggerhead Key, and is de- 
signed to afford the best possible facil- 
ities for the study of the life of the Gulf 
Stream and the coral reefs. The labora- 




















tory is provided with a sea-going yacht 
and three good launches for visiting the 
neighboring reefs and for cruises over 
the Gulf Stream. The yacht is 60 feet 
long, and can remain at sea for weeks 
at a time, being provided with a power- 
ful engine and sails. 

The Tortugas are probably the most 
healthful place in Florida in summer, 
and this is one of the chief reasons for 
founding a laboratory upon these remote 
islands. No mosquitoes breed upon Log- 
gerhead Key, and the few that occasion- 
ally appear are blown from a distance of 
at least forty miles; nevertheless, every 
possible precaution is taken to isolate the 
laboratory from tropical infections. 

In the days when Agassiz began his 
work at Penekese, biology was being ad- 
vanced mainly by the study of morphol- 
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science is progressing mainly thru ob- 
servations of the most minute details of 
structure, such as those upon the early 
stages of the egg; and studies in physi- 
ology, heredity and of habits from a 
modern standpoint are beginning to yield 
results of great import. 

Such studies demand a whole array 
of delicate apparatus and complex chemi- 
cals, and almost everything is now done 
in an elaborate way, rendered necessary 
by the refinement of observation to which 
science has attained. The equipment of 
the Carnegie Institution laboratory at 
Tortugas meets these modern demands 
in the fullest possible manner, and a 
number of our leading zodlogists, distin- 
guished for their achievement in re- 
search, have accepted invitations to pur- 
sue studies at the station. 























Noddies Nesting on Bird Key, Tortugas. 


ogy, altho the theory of evolution was 
beginning to absorb great attention. In 
those days laboratories had but few in- 
struments and fewer chemicals. Today 


These researches have, however, been 
conducted only during the past two 
summers, and thus too short a time has 
elapsed since the opening of the labora- 
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tory to permit me to speak personally of 
the investigators, or in detail of their re- 
sults; especially as many of the re- 
searches are of an elaborate nature and 
‘ are not yet completed for publication. 
The following brief statement will, how- 
ever, give a fair idea of some of the best 
established results achieved by investi- 
gators working at the laboratory. 

One investigator studied the habits of 
the reef fishes, and found that the most 
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threw them in together with red and sil- 
very ones. At first the blue were rela- 
tively avoided, but soon the gray snap- 
pers learned that they too were palata- 
ble. Small portions of jellyfishes were 
now attached to the blue sardines, and 
the gray snappers seized them greedily, 
but were stung by the pieces of jellyfish. 
In a few minutes they learned to avoid 
the blue, but still ate red and silvery sar- 
dines. The next day, however, the gray 








* thd Laboratory Yacht “Physalia.” 


abundant predatory fish-of the” Tortugas 
reefs was the gray snappér, whichycom- 
monly feeds upon a little silvery sardifié. 
‘If some of these sardines be dyed*bright 
red and then thrown into the sea to- 
gether with some normal silvery sar- 
dines, the silvery ones are at first eaten 
more readily than the red, but the gray 
snappers soon learn that bright red sar- 
dines are good to eat, and will then de- 
vour them fully as eagerly as if they 
were normal in color. The investigator 
then dyed some sardines bright blue, and 


snappers had forgotten this experience, 
and the patient investigator was obliged 
to teach them anew. 

Another investigator demonstrated 
that even such lowly creatures as sea 
anemones and corals pursue the method 
of trial and error in their behavior; and 
that they recognize things injurious and 
avoid them. Moreover, they at first 
avoid each sort of injurious stimulus in 
a fixed and constant way, but if this fails 
they adopt new methods. 

The associative memory of caterpil- 
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lars may endure about half a minute, but 
they cannot retain the memory of an ex- 
perience for so long a time as a minute 
and a half. Results such as the above 
may appear trivial to the lay reader, but 
their import increases when we consider 
that in these simple forms we are deal- 
ing with the beginnings of mind. 

One of our most distinguished zodlo- 
gists working at the Tortugas found 
that the substance of the eggs of jelly- 
fishes is differentiated into three concen- 
tric layers, one of which forms the outer 
skin, one the muscular or supporting 
mechanism and one the digestive system. 
Previously he had discovered that the 
eggs of higher animals were organized 
in the samme manner. He thus strikingly 
demonstrated the intimacy of relation- 
ship which pertains between the highest 
and the lowest of animals. The differ- 
ence between a jellyfish and a vertebrate 
is mainly one of degree, not of kind. 

Another investigator has carried out 
a very carefully planned series of ob- 
servations upon regeneration which 
show that the animal with the greater 
number of removed parts regenerates 
each and every part more rapidly than 
the animal with the lesser number of re- 
moved parts. 

Studies upon mollusks, tunicates, 
fishes, fish parasites and protozoa are 
being pursued, and a series of elaborate 
observations will soon be published upon 
the reactions of crabs and starfishes, and 
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upon the. development of jellyfishes dis- 
covered at Tortugas. 

One student finds that the pulsation of 
jellyfishes and of the hearts of various 
animals is strongly stimulated by the so- 
dium potassium and calcium chlorides of 
the sea water, or of the fluids permeat- 
ing the heart; but magnesium inhibits 
this stimulus, thus causing the pulsating 
organ to be merely upon the threshold 
of stimulation and allowing slight inter- 
nal stimuli to produce rhythmical con- 
tractions. Organs can pulsate only when 
a stimulus is counterbalanced by an in- 
hibitor, thus allowing one or the other 
to alternately control the reaction. 

A method of reviving pulsation in 
paralyzed jellyfishes was also discovered, 
and it was found that the pulsation stim- 
ulus is transmitted by the skin or by a 
diffuse sub - cutaneous nervous network, 
not directly by the muscles themselves. 

But the Tortugas laboratory is only 
the youngest member of a series of lab- 
oratories along our Atlantic seaboard, to 
say nothing of the vigorous young 
growth upon our Pacific coast. All 
strive in a common cause to advance 
the confines of human _ knowledge. 
“What is life?” is the burning question 
of biology today, and altho this deepest 
of nature’s secrets may never be revealed 
to us, yet light is being thrown upon it 
year by year, and we hope for we know 
not what. 


TortuGas, ‘Fa. 


A Woman 


BY CHESTER FIRKINS 


Our cities glisten in the sun, 
With castled dome and minaret, 
Where swift the crowded lifestreams run 
The meshes of the money-net. 
We pay—but still the sacred debt 
God gave the race for cherishing, 
How swiftly our poor hearts forget !— 
A woman is a holy thing. 


When, forest-bold, our fathers won 
Rome’s thousand-cornered coronet, 

The trophies of the struggle done, 
They made their lovers’ amulet. 
But sturdy broad-ax, battle-whet, 

Was proudest token there to bring— 


She prized what goodly blades could get, 
That held her as a holy thing. 


And when high Freya’s Saxon son 
In regal court his standards set, 

And knights the quest had well begun 
‘For gentle maid who chance might let 
One wear her riband, tear-drop wet— 

Alike the lackey and the king— 

She ruled whome’er her journey met— 

A woman was a holy thing. 


My brothers, look you, where the fret 
Of Gold’s red goddess hurls the sting 
Of shame upon us, who forget 
A woman is a holy thing. 


New York City. 








The Visiting British Teachers 


BY ALFRED MOSELY, C. M. G. 


{Mr. Mosely’s Industrial and Educational Commissions to examine and report upon 
conditions in their respective fields in the United States, with the view to aiding his British 
countrymen to adopt anything superior that they might find here, have fixed the attention 
of the entire world and set an example which other nations may follow.—Ep1ror.] 


brought to the United States about 

thirty experts in education from the 
English universities — Oxford, Cam- 
bridge and other important educational 
centers—in order that they might inves- 
tigate all that was being done on this side 
of the Atlantic. 

My present effort to allow five hundred 
of the rank and file of the teachers of 
Great Britain to see for themselves all 
that is taking place educationally on the 
North American Continent is the sequel 
of the first movement. 

These teachers who are now pouring 
into America from all parts of Great 
Britain are of both sexes and all classes. 


4 will be remembered that in 1903 I 


They come to investigate everything, 
from kindergarten to-university, training 
colleges, manual training schools, tech- 


nical schools, and, in fact, all sides. The 
object is to allow these ladies and gen- 
tlemen to judge for themselves how far 
it is possible to incorporate into the Eng- 
lish system any strong points they may 
find prevailing in the American. 

The visiting teachers will stay in this 
country from three weeks to three 
months, according to the terms of the 
leaves of absence individually obtained 
from their local authorities. Some will 
go as far west as Chicago and Minne- 
apolis—in fact, some may go to the Pa- 
ny Coast—and they will examine Can- 
ada, 

The germ of the idea which has set 
Great Britain to investigating American 
schools and their methods entered my 
mind when I was in South Africa nearly 
twenty years ago. I was for years asso- 
ciated with the diamond diggers at Kim- 
berley, and, like our neighbors, we could 
not make it pay, when along came some 
American engineers and showed us how. 
I allude especially to Gardner Williams, 
of California, who took the management 
of the DeBeers Company for Cecil 
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Rhodes. Williams brought in Louis 
Seymour, another American, and to them 
belongs in large measure the honor of be- 
ing the first to put mining in South Af- 
rica on a sound basis, and to begin the 
building up of what is now one of the 
most important industries in the world, 
and certainly one of the richest heritages 
possessed by Great Britain. 
Seymour also greatly distinguished 
himself by his engineering work in Natal 
in the early stages of the late Boer War. 
He repaired bridges as fast as the enemy 
destroyed them, and so enabled us to 
keep open our lines of communication 
until he lost his life at Zand River. Wil- 
liams and Seymour were followed by 
other American engineers, including 
Perkins, Jennings and Hammond. The 
success which they made turned my at- 
tention to the United States, and I paid 
my first visit over here for the purpose 
of seeing the country that was responsi- 
ble for sending so many level-headed 
men to the Cape. I spent months investi- 
gating and was astounded at what I dis- 
covered, especially what I discerned of the 
future. So farasI was able to ascertain, 
the form of education given in the United 
States is responsible for much of its suc- 
cess, and I returned home determined, if 
possible, to get together a party of ex- 
perts to visit the country and test the 
soundness of my conclusion. I felt that 
not only must we investigate the educa- 
tional system in vogue, but that the work- 
men through their trades unions should 
also be given an opportunity of seeing at 
first hand what is being done on the other 
side of the Atlantic. Holding these opin- 


,ions, I organized my two commissions, 


the work of which is now too well known 
to require any long description from my 
self. roe 
The attitude of American educators 
toward our project has been most genet- 
ous, their hospitality almost overwhelm- 
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ing in its volume. All doors have been 
opened to us, and no pains spared to as- 
sist our investigations. President Nich- 
olas Murray Butler, of Columbia Uni- 
versity ; Dr, Maxwell, New York’s City 
Superintendent of Education, and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt have been especially kind. 

I was greatly struck by the large sums 
of money which all through the United 
States are devoted to educational pur- 
poses. The buildings are often magnifi- 
cent and the equipment lavish. Teachers 
seem fired with enthusiasm, and there is 
a thirst for knowledge shown by pupils 
of all ages which is largely lacking in our 
own country. Another difference be- 
tween the schools of Britain and those of 
America is that education in the British 
schools is largely “classical,” while in 
America “practical” subjects are princi- 
pally taught. Another difference is that 
American boys remain at school much 
longer than is the case in Great Britain, 
often, in addition, passing through to the 
secondary schools and colleges at little 
or no expense to their parents or them- 
selves. I am disposed to think that our 
own boys leave school much too soon. 
My observation leads me to believe that 
the average American boy, when he 
leaves school, is infinitely better fitted for 
his vocation and struggle in life than the 
English boy. 
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Another surprising thing that I ob- 
served was the type of men that the edu- 
cational methods of America have devel- 
oped. President Butler, for instance, be- 
sides being a man of great learning and 
high academic attainment, also possesses 
the initiative and organizing capacity 
that are required in a railroad president. 
President Eliot, of Harvard University, 
not only presides at his institution, but 
also steps out into the arena of public 
affairs and gives the people the advan- 
tage of his great learning and experience, 
while President Harper, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, was a man of enor- 
mous resources and organizing capabil- 
ity, as well as a high authority in Hebrew 
and the Semitic tongues. 

Everywhere I found intense belief of 
the Americans in the education of the 
masses. In the words of President 
Roosevelt, addressing the Commission at 
Washington, “Education may not make 
a nation, but a nation would certainly be 
ruined without it.” It is probably this 
feeling which causes the great difference 
observable in the acts of the rich in 
America and in Great Britain. The Brit- 
ish rich man spends large sums of money 
upon sports of various kinds, while the 
Americans pour their millions into the 
various educational institutions, 
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A Flirt in Feathers 


BY HENRY HOLCOMB BENNETT 


N one of Mr. John Burroughs’s bird 

papers he remarks: 

“Among all the birds the choice, the selec- 
tion, seems to belong to the female. The 
males court promiscuously; the females choose 
discreetly.” 

This is true as a general rule, altho I 
have observed cases where the females 
seemed to be adopting advanced notions 
of feminine privilege and to be conduct- 
ing at least a part of the courting to suit 
themselves. This happens frequently 
among cardinal grosbeaks, and I have 
often watched two and three females de- 
voting themselves to one handsome male, 


. 


hovering about him with outspread, 
quivering wings and soft ‘calls, while he 
puffed his brilliant breast, looked this 
way and that, or flew away with an air 
which seemed to say that the whole pro- 
ceeding bored him, and that he disap- 
proved of such forward tactics. 

It is true, also, that the female is by 
no means content to accept the first male 
that approaches her with soft persua- 
sion. She likes an opportunity of pick- 
ing and choosing, of listening to the flat- 
teries and tender speeches of the oppo- 
site sex, of seeing them strut and flut- 
ter, displaying themselves for her ben- 
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efit. One is inclined to wonder if she 
laughs in her wing at the absurd posi- 
tions and antics of her suitors, as her 
higher sister sometimes smiles at the 
amusing rivalries of the men who are 
displaying themselves, their possessions 
and their accomplishments before her. 

Like a woman, the female bird is not 
content with one admirer ; she must have 
several, and if, at first, there is no rush 
of the desired number, she is quite capa- 
ble of exercising a few artful wiles to 
attract them to her and away from oth- 
ers of her sex; with true feminine skill 
she varies the wile to suit the individual 
whom she wishes to attract. The pose 
which proved successful with one she 
changes for the next; the twittering 
which drew one young and giddy fellow 
she alters to a soft and pleading note 
for one more staid, and her air of for- 
ward confidence is put off for the ben- 
efit of a reluctant suitor, who, seeming- 
ly, is an advocate of the theory of the 
clinging vine. 

One of the most remarkable exhibi- 
tions of feminine coquetry on the part of 
a bird that I have seen occurred on a day 
in January. It was in the Ohio Valley, 
and the day was one of those spring- 
like ones which usually come, in that re- 
gion, in this month, when the weather 
tries to beguile nature into thinking that 
winter is past and spring at hand. The 
sun was bright and warm, the air was 
soft and mild, and a gentle breeze came 
over the hills with a hint of the south 
in its blowing. A mourning dove cooed 
from the top of a great beech; two males 
of the golden-winged woodpecker walk- 
ed about each other, on the ground, in 
interlocking circles; a flock of gold- 
finches chattered on the weed-tops and 
the bright tinkle of a song-sparrow came 
from a clump of bushes. 

In a little stream at the foot of a 
scrubby hill a Carolina wren was tak- 
ing a bath, splashing vigorously where 
the clear water came with a rush over 
shining pebbles and dancing on one foot 
in a comical endeavor to keep his bal- 
ance in the edge of the swift current. 
Flying to an overhanging limb he fin- 
ished making his toilet, fluffing his feath- 
ers until the usually concealed downy 
white spots were distinctly visible, and 
then carefully smoothing his plumage, 
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passing each wing feather thru his beak, 
until all were arranged to his liking. 

Satisfied with his appearance and 
filled with the soft warmth of the day, he 
was in the humor for feminine conquest. 
Perching on a higher branch he began 
uttering soft calls, pausing after each, 
with head cocked on one side and bright 
eyes glistening, to listen for an answer. 
Presently the answer came from the hill- 
side above him, evidently an encouraging 
reply, for he fluttered on the twig and 
called again with increased energy. 
Again came the answering call and he 
flew to the next tree, a little farther up 
the hill,-nearer to the spot whence the 
answer came. 

By shifting my position and with the 
aid of a good glass I soon found the bird 
that replied to the call of the first. She 
was sitting on the low branch of a haw 
tree, some twenty yards up the hillside, 
and I could watch both birds easily. 

Again the male called, and again, the 
female answering, he flew a little nearer, 
as tho fearing to frighten her by precip- 
itancy or wishing to pique her into atten- 
tion by his seeming reluctance. This lit- 
tle performance was repeated several 
times, the male moving only a few feet 
after each call. 

Suddenly a new element entered upon 
the action of the piece, a new actor came 
into the little comedy. From near the 
top of the hill there came a third voice, 
a bold, confident call, which at once at- 
tracted the attention of the female. .She 
shifted about on the branch, fluttered 
here and there on it, and turned toward 
the unseen actor. The first male took 
up the challenge, and his next call was 
louder and more imperative than any be- 
fore. The female turned her head to 
him and replied as before. Then the 
second male called again and she an- 
swered him. 

It was her reply that I found remark- 
able, for she uttered a call entirely dif- 
ferent from the one with which she had 
been answering the first male. Not only 
did she give a different call in her first 
answer, to male number two, but she kept 
it up, varying her answers to the calls of 
the two males. To male number one she 
replied as she had at first; to male num- 
ber two she gave a different call, never 
mixing her replies, but piping one set of 
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notes to one of her admirers and another 
set to the other. 

At first I doubted the testimony of my 
ears, and was inclined to think that there 
must be a fourth bird which I had not 
seen or heard, but my doubts were dis- 
pelled by a close watch of the female. 
With my glass I could see distinctly the 
movement of her throat when she called, 
and I found that it was indeed one bird 
that gave the different notes. Whether 
or not she reasoned that the same answer 
to both males might prove discouraging 
to one of them, as a woman sometimes 
reasons that impartial favors discourage 
nearer individual app~-ach, while a vary- 
ing attitude incites, was impossible to 
tell; but, reasoning t_ analogy, it seemed 
amusingly probable that the same rea- 
sons, or the same feminine instinct, im- 
. pelled her course of action. Be that as 
it may, it was certain that the flirt in 
feathers knew what she was doing, and 
that she carefully differentiated between 
the two males, giving one answer to the 
first and another to the second, the calls 
and answers alternating curiously, al- 
most as tho it were a set performance. 

This continued until she had replied 
five or six times to each male. By this 
time the first male was close to the tree 
mm which the female perched, but I had 
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not been able to catch a glimpse of male 
number two, altho I had guessed, from 
the increasing vivacity of the female, that 
he was coming nearer. 

Finally male number one flew from 
his tree to that of the female, but be- 
fore he reached it he was met by male 
number two, who flew from a low clump 
of bushes a few feet up the hill. The 
two met in mid-air and tumbled to the 
ground, scolding and chattering. Up in 
the air they went again, breast to breast, 
shrieking defiance at each other, only to 
flutter to the ground once more, a whirl- 
ing bunch of brown feathers. 

Up and down they went, while the 
coquet on the branch looked on com- 
placently. But she soon tired of seeing 
her admirers devote all their attention 
to each other, even in combat, and, with 
a scolding note or two, flew down the , 
hill into a weed patch. The combatants 
seemed not to discover her absence for 
a moment, but when they did they ceased 
fighting, paused an instant to settle their 
ruffled feathers, and then flew away in 
opposite directions, neither of them fol- 
lowing the little flirt whose feminine in- 
stinct brought them into conflict, but let- 
ting her remain alone, as sometimes hap- 
pens under similar circumstances in 
other than bird society. 


CHILLICOTHE, OHIO. 


Old Pagan Customs in Mexico Today 


BY THE REV. FRANK BORTON 


horseback thru that part of Mexico 
lying between Mexico City and the 
Gulf port of Tuxpam. From Mexico 
City we traveled half a day in a north- 
easterly direction on the cars to the 
beautiful little town of Tulancingo. 
Here we had to arrange for getting 
our mules, guides and supplies for the 
journey, and while waiting for this I 
took the opportunity of visiting the old 
parochial church, and was permitted to 
examine the musty old archives, where 
I found records of baptisms, marriages, 
deaths, etc., running back to the year 


the month of July I took a trip on 


1598, all written in the Mexican or an- 
cient Aztec tongue, and a number of 
them signed by the famous Juan de 
Zumanaga, the first bishop of Mexico, 
and sadly famous as the destroyer of 
many precious manuscripts and records 
of the now unknown history of the an- 
cient people of Mexico. 

At the little town of Nicaxa, on our 
third day’s journey beyond all wagon 
roads, I saw one of the now almost ex- 
tinct forms of sport once so popular in 
old Mexico. I doubt if a dozen Amer- 
icans have ever witnessed it. 

It is what+was known as the “Juego 
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de los Voladores,’ or “The Flyers’ 
Game,” and is pictured and described in 
Prescott’s and Clavigero’s histories of 
Mexico. 

In the center of the little plaza the 
Indians had erected a pine tree about 
sixty feet high, having first smoothed 
and polished it. Upon the top was fixed 
horizontally a revolving cap of about 
fourteen inches in diameter, from the 
outer edge of which depended several 
rawhide ropes of twenty feet in length, 
each one having a hook at the end. 

When all was ready for the perform- 
ance five Huasteca Indians climbed to 
the top, and while four hung by straps 
about the pole, the fifth got upon the cap 
and stood up and began singing and 
dancing in a most peculiar fashion, ac- 
companied by a weird drum music from 
below, the drum being called a “tepon- 
axtle.”’ After the dancer had made 
many flings and capers to terrify the 
audience below with a sort of delicious 
horror and expectancy of seeing him 
tumble headlong, he slipped down one 
of the rawhide ropes before mentioned, 
and fastened the hook in the back part 
of his grass belt. 

One after another his companions re- 
peated the same performance, and when 
there were four of them swinging thus 
face down, and forty feet above the 
ground, the fifth one, still standing erect 
on the cap, called out something in the 
guttural dialect of the Huasteca Indians, 
and immediately the four others began 
to circle about the pole, pushing with 
hands and feet in such.a way that they 
were soon swimming or flying thru the 
air in large circles about the pole, while 
the “teponartle’s”’ monotonous droning 
rose to a louder and weirder key. 

It was going back five hundred years 
in history to watch them, for long be- 
fore Cortez doubly conquered the land 
with sword and cross this was the favor- 
ite pastime among the Indians of Mex- 
ico. All these tribes are very supersti- 
tious and as far removed from Chris- 
tianity as they were at the time of the 
conquest. 

They still worship the evil spirit in the 
form of an owl, and in the mural deco- 
rations uncovered at San Juan Teoti- 
huacan, the site of the famous pyramids 
of the sun and moon, the entrance to the 
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infernal regions was pictured as the 
open beak of a gigantic owl. 

A priest told me that he had once no- 
ticed that an unusually large number of 
Indians were accustomed to pause be- 
fore a certain large wayside cross, with 
which the roads of interior Mexico are 
lined, to burn their candles and repeat 
their prayers. Curiosity to know the 
reason for their preference for that es- 
pecial cross revealed the fact that the 
cross was hollow and contained within 
it a stuffed owl, and it was this that the 
Indians worshipped while apparently 
doing homage to the sacred symbol. 

All who have read of the witchcraft 
craze in New E; land will recall what 
an important pai was played by the 
manikins in the !.ands of witches who 
may have wished to inflict injury upon 
their enemies. 

Well, the very same superstition exists 
here today, with far more force than was 
ever known in New England. 

The men or women who practice the 
art here are called brujas, and are great- 
ly feared. They are visited by Indians 
who wish to injure an enemy,‘and upon 
being paid a certain price, make a doll 
to represent the victim, and then stab the 
doll or tear its heart or eyes out, accord- 
ing to the wishes of the avenger. This 
same priest to whom I have made refer- 
ence assured me that, upon his having 
at one time offended .an Indian, he was 
threatened with the bruja, and strange- 
ly enough, he fell sick of a fever soon 
after, and nothing could persuade the 
Indians that it was not the result of the . 
witch’s charm. To this day, in their 
burial services, they are accustomed to 
do as the Chinese, and throw food into 
the grave; and in the more remote dis- 
tricts women who have lost an infant put 
some of their milk into the grave—a 
touching custom, and one that the priests 
have been unable to wholly root out. 

Idol worship is still secretly practiced 
in the mountains and forests, and a 
friend of mine, a civil engineer, while 
running a line thru a deep forest near 
Tuxpam, came upon a small hill, on the 
top of which was a hideous stone idol, 
surrounded by a large number of men 
and women engaged in worship. The 
idol’ was decorated with flowers, for this 
simple people are passionately fond of 
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flowers, and at its feet was a vast amount Catholic vigilance and tyranny have 

of food, fruit and odoriferous shrubs. failed to eradicate idolatry, and to this 

They were very angry at the intrusion, day they have their idols, charms, spells 

and the surveyor was for a time in great and incantations, and their own old In- 

danger of his life. dian speech, of which latter fifty-two dif- 

Three centuries and a half of Roman ferent dialects are used in Mexico today. 
Puesto, Mexico. 


& 
To War-Makers 


Dedicated to the Peace Congress 
BY HARRY H. KEMP 


Wy strive to climb the dizzy hights by means of others’ fall? 
The world, the broad and spacious earth, has room enough for all. 


Not now, as in the ancient days, your battle-flags unfurl 

For the cattle of a chieftain or the rose-lips of a girl; 

Not yours the tedious leaguer of the epic Trojan years, 

The arrows feathering the wind, the clumsy-brattled spears ; 
You’ve packt a thousand battles in a brief-contested fight, 
You take and raze a city in the process of a night, 

And, when the sullen clouds detain the moon in dim eclipse, 
You overwhelm fair harbors with a storm of battleships. 


You say your wars are merciful compared to old, and then 


You hurl a single shell which slays a regiment of men. 

But sick are we of sophistry, unawed by throne or crown, 

The time has come when we refuse to shoot our brethren down. 

So blow your fifes and beat your drums and wear your things of gold, 
Yes, even name the name of God as did your sires of old— 

But do not think to cheat us with a fair and outward show; 

Beneath the specious mask of Pomp lurks Death, the common foe: 
Your victims blight the meadows where the daisies used to grow. 

In. the silence after battle, when the sad moon, wan and fair, 
Shudders light across white faces, tell me, is your glory there? 

Bides it in the plundered village? in the lone, neglected mart? 

In the war-sick silent city? in the newly widowed heart? 

In the shame to harmless women? in the ruin? in the flame? 

In the name of truth and honor, where’s your glory? where’s your fame? 
We know thé meretricious lure of glory to the field; 

We know the awful harvests which your gory acres yield; 

The pestilence which stalks the land and withers with a curse; 

The doubts of God which creep like fogs across the universe. 


‘Twas sung that war is for the best; we say that bards have lied ; 

Begotten ‘tis in ignorance and carried out in pride. 

Death waters it, the dreadful rose, with tears of orphans shed, 

Its perfume is the stench of tombs, it blooms a vampire-red, 

It battens on the stricken forms which God for men had planned, 

It saps and sucks the plenty from the bosom of the land. 

And, therefore, in the name of God, by every sacred name 

Which lights the darkened world of man with glory as a flame— 

© Kings and Lords and Rulers, shepherds of the common life, 

Let us make an end of battle, let us have no more of strife. 
University or Kansas, Topexa, 

















Moliere a la Mode 


QulitTeE in keeping with the accustomed 
course of literary things is the sudden 


and renewed interest shown in Moliére © 


(most popular and, on the whole, per- 
haps greatest of French dramatists) 
by various writers in this country and in 
England. 

Two stout volumes, both handsomely 
prepared for the book mart, and both 
distinguished by unusual diligence and 
honesty in compilation, have been pub- 
lished here within a comparatively short 
time of each other. The first of these 
two really useful guides, The Life of 
Moliére, by Henry M. Trollope,’ may 
lack the profundity of the other, by 
Mr. H. C. Chatfield-Taylor,* entitled Mo- 
lire, which followed it. But it has mer- 
its, among them clearness, directness and 
a certain flow, which makes it easier 
reading than the more labored and 
learned work of Mr. Chatfield-Taylor. 
Either Mr. Trollope consulted fewer au- 
thorities than his successor did, or he 
omitted to boast of his thoroness. Stu- 
dents in a hurry to get a general im- 
pression of the character, the writings 
and the environment of the great Jean 
(or Jean-Baptiste) Poquelin, who, for 
reasons of his own, assumed the name 
by which all Frenchmen were to honor 
him, would probably be satisfied with the 
earlier book. Those, on the other hand, 
who delight in documents and literary 
affidavits, would unquestionably give the 
preference to the later compilation. 

In his Introduction to Mr. Chatfield- 
Taylor’s work, Professor Crane, of Cor- 
nell, once more echoes the familiar 
Anglo-Saxon objections to the “artificial- 
ity” of Moliére’s admirable contempo- 
raries, Corneille and Racine. That, how- 
ever, is only fresh evidence of the abid- 
ing difficulty which English-speaking 
persons have for ages experienced in 
judging the literature (and, conse- 
quently, in fathoming the morals, man- 
ners and ideals) of the Latins. With 


1Tue Lire or Motriere. By Henry M. Trollope. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.50. 

2Motierr. By H. C. Chatfield-Taylor. New York: 
Duffield & Co. $3.00. 
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Crane bestows on this most recent effort 
to explain Moliére and his times to twen- 
tieth century readers it is pleasant to be 
able to agree. This book most certainly 
comes nearer to absolute accuracy than 
many volumes of the kind; and hostile 
criticism of the book will be aimed less 
at the matter which it contains than at 
the style, the form and way in which it is 
presented. As an example of the points 
to which exception might be taken, 
a passing reference may be permitted 
to Mr. Chatfield-Taylor’s somewhat 
pedantic habit of translating (and occa- 
sionally mistranslating) the titles of the 
dramatist’s plays. It is puzzling rather 
than helpful to be confronted at every 
turn with references to “The Blunderer” 
(“L’Etourdi”) ; “The Love Tiff” (“Le 
Dépit Amoureaux”’) ; “The Club-Wom- 
en” (“Les Femmes Savantes”); or— 
heaven save the mark!—“The Nouveau 
Riche” (“Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme”). 
Quite as puzzling as to read, in execrable 
Americanizations of French novels, of 
“Exchange Bridge” . (“Le Pont au 
Change”), or “Peace Street” (“la rue 
de la Paix”). But once the reader has 
grown accustomed to such oddities, and 
to the slightly too documentary form 
affected by the author, the facts set forth 
in this elaborate story of Moliére will 
compel interest. 

We can follow him, without even for 
a moment feeling our interest flag, from 
the time when he threw over the more | 
humdrum career of an upholsterer to be- 
come a comedian and to plan those plays 
which were later to entitle him to a place 
among the immortals. e can pity, tho 
we need not approve him when he 
accompanies that attractive baggage, 
Madeleine Béjart, on her vagabondages 
thru France. And we can rejoice with 
him when, after his pitiful experiences 
with those strolling players of his own 
country, who, like the mountebank 
actors of the Italian Commedia dell’ 
Arte, used largely to improvise their dia- 
log to fit skeleton plays sketched out for 


them, he at length found himself, on the 


memorable 24th of October, 1658, com- 
manded to perform before the Roi-Soleil 














and the royal family (to say nothing of 
Mazarin), on a temporary stage in the 
guardroom of the Louvre. 

The play (as Mr. Chatfield-Taylor re- 
minds us) was Corneille’s “Nicoméde.” 
As a result of the performance, and, pos- 
sibly, of an opportune tribute which 
Moliére paid to Louis, the performers 
became “The Troupe of Monsieur, Only 
Brother of the King.” The significance 
of this episode, of course, lies in the im- 
portant fact that, but for the favor with 
which Louis the Fourteenth showed to 
Moliére and his comrades on this occa- 
sion, there might never to this day have 
been a Théatre-Frangais. 

Much of Moliére is devoted to 
sketches—sometimes graphic, sometimes 
less graphic—of the courtiers, actors and 
playgoers of the period. More space is 
given over to the analysis of Moliére’s 
plays. But, as was proper, most of the 
book deals with the satirical dramatist 
and his immediate environment. His 
marriage to Armande Béjart, long after 
his first youth had gone, is carefully 
chronicled. It seems only too certain 
that she played fast and loose not only 
with her great husband’s peace of mind, 
but also with his honor. Therein lies the 
true explanation of much that is sad, 
bitter and ironical in his works. A rup- 
ture between the ill-mated pair was from 
the first inevitable. When it came Mo- 
liére was not half so hard on his light- 
minded wife as less kindly or less philo- 
sophical husbands would have been. He 
is said to have written to a friend as fol- 
lows: 

“T am the most wretched of men, yet I de- 
serve my fate. Not seeing that I was too 
austere for a domestic life, I felt that my 
wife should subject her behavior to her vir- 
tue and my wishes; yet, had she done so, I 
fully realize that she would have been far 
more miserable than I. She is sprightly and 
witty, and keen for the pleasure of making 
herself appreciated; yet, in spite of myself, this 
makes me gloomy.” 

Marriage, alas! was a failure with 
many poet-dramatists besides Moliére 
and Shakespeare. The jibes which, in 
his comedies, he flung so pitilessly at be- 
trayed husbands had reasons for their 
existence. So had his dislike of doctors, 
who in his eyes were for the most part 
quacks. He had an instinctive horror of 
trickery, whether it took the form of 
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hypocrisy, which he lashed in “Tar- 
tuffe,” or of charlatanism, which he ridi- 
culed in “Le Malade Imaginaire.” 

Strangely enough, it was. while play- 
ing the title part in “Le Malade Imag- 
inaire” that he was seized with the ill- 
ness which resulted in his death. 


Js 
John Oliver Hobbes’s Last Book 


Mrs. Craici£, better known as “John 
Oliver Hobbes,” passed away just as 
The Dream and the Business* was go- 
ing to press in America. She was her- 
self an American, who had lived since 
early childhood on the Continent or in 
England. She began to write at nine- 
teen, and Mr. Choate, in his admirable 
appreciation of Mrs. Craigie which is 
the. preface to this book, characterizes 
these early efforts as “full of sparkling 
wit, satire and striking phrase and manj- 
festing a ready knowledge of social ways 
and usage.” This criticism is no less 
applicable to her later books, altho the 
serious side of her nature is more in evi- 
dence, particularly after she was re- 
ceived into the Roman Catholic Church. 

The manner in which she has por- 
trayed scenes and characters in her last 
novel reminds us that “her knowledge of 
social ways and usage” was more inti- 
mate and easy than that of the average 
writer who attempts a story of London 
society life. But the interest does not 
depend so much upon the incidents upon 
which the story turns as upon the study 
of life from the various points of view 
held by different persons who move thru 
it. Lessard is a pagan, without even the 
dogmatism of a pagan. And by her 
presentation of the ardent, happy self- 
ishness and naive charm of such a na- 
ture, the author has clearly defined a 
class of men who really live and have 
their being in loves and operas, born to 
intoxication as others are born to so- 
ciety. Formalden, as a Nonconformist 
minister, is a sort of spiritual pioneer, 
girded up in a brave and curiously tem- 
perate personality. There is something 
of the author herself in both of the 
heroines. Sophy. has her grace for mak- 
ing epigrams, over and above her staid 


*Tue Dream AND THE Business. By John Oliver 
Hobbes. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
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and serious mind. Tessa, the Roman 
Catholic lady, bears a more ethereal re- 
semblance, an exquisite soul, highly 
sensitized to all intellectual impressions, 
yet doomed by temperament to reduce 
every idea to its consequent emotion. 
Such people do themselves to death,. del- 
icate mediums destroyed by the very ex- 
periences they crave. 

But with all this introspection, she has 
escaped that under-world of horrid sug- 
gestion which fascinates so many writ- 
ers of this school. There was. an aloof- 
ness of spirit in her as if she belonged 
by nature to the upper and clearer world. 
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lightness of a wand, and which revealed 
them as marvelous elements in the fash- 
ioning of character and personality. 
And she was mistress of a literary style 
which enabled her to express much that 
would have been inexpressible to a less 
gifted writer. fe , 


The Family 


Mrs. HERBERT Parsons’s new book 
on The Family* has had a succés de 
scandale before its publication thru the 
exploiting by press and pulpit of the 
paragraph in which the author suggests 


John Oliver Hobbes. 


Author of “The Dream and the Business.” 


And there is in all her writings a fine 
austerity in the use of her own faculties, 
very rare now among people who have 
any literary use of their faculties at all. 
She was scrupulous, never abandoned in 
her thinking, tho probably no one knew 
better than she where the region of in- 
tellecttial license lay. And, finally, we 
are made aware of moral dignity in 
some writers by its heavy, churlish step 
in the tale, but with Mrs. Craigie it was 
a grace, a chaste loveliness of the mind. 
She had an intelligence which touched 
the deepest’ mysteries of life with the 


Appleton. 


that it might be advisable “to encourage 
early trial marriage,” a plan that is nei- 
ther new nor untried. The premature 
leaking out of this paragraph by some 
mysterious mischance has resulted in an 
immense advance demand for the book 
by the prurient-minded, who, fortunately, 
will be much disappointed in it, for it is 
not at all novel or sensational as a whole, 
and quite too drily scientific in style to 


* Tue Famity. An Ethnological and Historical Out- 
line, with Descriptive Notes, Planned as a Text-book 
for the Use of College Lecturers and: Directors of 
Home Reading Clubs. By Elsie Clews Parsons, Ph.D., 
Lecturer in Sociology, Barnard College, 1899-1905. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.00, 

















interest readers of that class. It is in- 
tended as a college text - book, and the 
author’s aim is to substitute systematic 
and inductive research by the student for 
the prevailing custom of listening lazily 
to lectures and taking desultory notes. 
For that purpose she has added to each 
chapter four series of notes, queries, 
references and lines of investigation, by 
which the student may dig out his own 
data from the narratives of travelers, 
statistical reports and personal observa- 
tion. These outline notes constitute the 
greater portion and the chief value of the 
work, for the field has been thoroly culti- 
vated of late years, and the author has 
been content to collate and compile with- 
out throwing any new light upon:the 
many obscure points and without adding 
another to the already too numerous 
theories of marriage. ‘he fact that the 
author is not obsessed by a novel theory 
of her own, like some of her more orig- 
inal predecessors, makes the book more 
useful to the elementary student. 

But we do not anticipate that the book 
will be extensively adopted as a text- 
book in colleges for young women and 
men, as Mrs. Parsons intended it to be. 
We hope it will not. It is true that it is 
more important for young people to 
know about marriage and the family than 
about Saturn and radium. It is possible 
that more could be done than we now 
do in colleges toward training them for 
the important duties of life. But this 
does not seem to us the best way to do it. 
We agree with Mrs. Parsons in thinking 
that much harm, vice and unhappiness is 
caused by our strict taboo of the discus- 
sion of all sex questions, and that their 
frank and scientific explanation to the 
youth of both sexes is essential for a 
higher civilization. It is eminently de- 
sirable that they should know something 
of the history of the family and of the 
varied forms it has taken, enough to real- 
ize the changeableness of moral stand- 
ards and what they are really based 
upon, but we do not believe that it is 
wholesome for adolescents of either sex 
to devote months to the study of barbar- 
ous matrimonial rites and customs, and 
to acquire a detailed knowledge of the 
obscene and perverted forms that sexual 
matters have taken since the world be- 
Too much pathology should not 


gan. 
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enter into a course of elementary hygi- 
ene. 

Public attention will be chiefly and un- 
duly directed to the last lecture ‘of ‘the 
book, in which the author, after complet- 
ing her study of marriage as it has ex- 
isted in different ages and countries, dis- 
cusses what marriage should be. The 
object of the family is to insure that chil- 
dren are well-born and supported, pro- 
tected and trained during a prolonged 
period of infancy, and she finds that the 
verdict of history is that these objects are 
best attained by permanent monogamous 
marriage. 

Practically we are of course very far 
from having attained this ideal, and to 
séctire a closer approach to it she relies 
upon various forces and measures, of 
which the chief are the higher education 
and economic independence of women, 
the abolition of the double standard of 
morals by holding men equally guilty with 
women for offenses against decency, the 
raising of the age of consent, the restric- 
tion of parentage to those who are physi- 
cally and morally, fit, and the repeal of 
laws forbidding divorced persons to re- 
marry. This is not the place for the 
criticism of her views, especially as some 
of them are discussed by Mrs. Harper 
on another page of this issue, and we 
published twe articles by Mrs. Parsons 
on the subject this year, January 18th 
and August 16th. 

Some of her numerous suggestions 
seem to us good ones, some objectionable, 
and some visionary and impracticable, but 
the questions she raises are important 
and worthy of calm _ consideration. 
Anathematizing the author for having 
raised them is not a satisfactory way of 
refuting the errors of her opinions. 


Js 


The Papacy in the Nineteenth 
Century 

Tue Danish bishop Fredrik Nielsen’s 

work on the Papacy of the nineteenth 

century,* will take an honorable place in 

historical writings of the second rank. 

It brings to light no new documents, and 





* Tue History of THE Papacy IN THE NINETEENTH 
Century. By Dr. Fredrik Nielsen, Bishop of Aal- 
borg and formerly Professor of the University of 
Copenhagen. Translated under the directiom of Ar- 
i’. James Mason, D.D. New York: E. Dutton 
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refers to no sources that were not al- 
ready in some way or other accessible ; 
but nevertheless, by its extensive and 
conscientious canvassing of the published 
material bearing on its subject, it puts 
together the best account of the Papacy 
that-we have in English, between the ac- 
cession of Pius VII and the death of 
Pius IX. The incidents that fall within 
this period are among the most momen- 
tous in the entire history of the Roman 
See. The Liberal Catholic movement 
which arose to new life under Gregory 
XVI, and persisted thruout the reign of 
Pius IX; the rise of the restored Jesuit 
Order to as great an influence as it had 
ever possessed before its suppression ; the 
loss of the temporal power which the 
Popes had enjoyed for eleven hundred 
years ; the proclamation of the dogmas of 
the Immaculate Conception and Papal In- 
fallibility ; the Syllabus of 1864, and the 
Vatican Council of 1870, make the last 
hundred years of Papal history of ab- 
sorbing interest to every cultivated man 
who both wishes to know his own times 
and to understand one of the mightiest 
institutions that has ever existed among 
men. 

It is too early, without doubt, to write 
a final history of these events. Some of 
them are still stirring before our eyes, 
and will reach their term only after a 
great part of the present century shall 
have run its course. Liberal Catholicism, 
for example, and the agitation of intel- 
lectual problems raised anew by the Abbé 
Loisy and Father Tyrrell, are burying 
themselves :n the very heart of Catholic- 


ism, and are leading to results which no 


man can perfectly foresee. In the same 
way we are still a long distance from 
the end of that chapter in Papal history 
which opens with the Mirari vos of 
Gregory XVI, and the Quanta cura of 
Pius IX. But, of course, one need not 
wait until a period has ceased to raise 
any further ripples on the stream of time 
before writing of it; and Bishop Nielsen 
has given us a praiseworthy book which 
will serve us well until the time when 
larger development and fuller knowledge 
shall supply us with a better. 

In the execution of his task Nielsen 
chiefly falls short, in our judgment, by a 
deficient sense of proportion. The intro- 
ductory portion, which occupies one-half 
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of the first volume, carries us thra 
the eighteenth century and well into the 
seventeenth; a needless _prolixity, we 
think, especially as the space thus taken 
up could well be filled with matter which 
belongs to the author’s chosen period of 
the nineteenth century, and which is now 
omitted. To the same purpose we would 
object to the scant attention paid to the 
Liberal Catholic movement, associated 
with the names of Lamennais and Mon- 
talembert. Certainly this is one of the 
most significant features in recent Catho- 
lic history, and the attitude adopted 
toward it by Gregory XVI and Pius IX 
marks a new epoch, and a disastrous one, 
for the modern Papacy. 

To come to one or two points of detail, 
we saw no mention of Montalembert’s 
first condemnation as the author of the 
introduction to “Les Pélerins Polonais,” 
which stirred up so much dust in 
1833. Neither have we observed any 
reference to Gregory XVI’s attitude 
to Poland, nor the least mention of 
his encyclical in which he orders the 
struggling Poles to lay down their 
arms raised against the Russian op- 
pressor. Surely this was too impor- 
tant to omit. Again, Bishop Nielsen fan- 
cies that a cordial friendship exists be- 
tween the Jesuits and the Redemptorists. 
He is very much mistaken. One of the 
bitterest controversies in the Catholic 
theology of the last century was between 
these orders on the question whether Al- 
phonsus Liguori was a probabilist or an 
equi-probabilist. And speaking of proba- 
bilism reminds us of another inaccuracy. 
It is hard for one who is not an expert 
in Catholic theology to catch the fine dis- 
tinctions that occur thruout the entire 
tract on Probabilism; and doubtless our 
author is not to be severely censured 
when he says that the probabilists hold 
that a law may be evaded even when only 
a very slender probability (opinio tenui- 
ter probabilis) supports the evasion. 
This is not the case. There is, in fact, an 
explicit Papal condemnation of so lax a 
view as this. Finally let us remark that 
altho Nielsen substantially keeps clear of 
expressions which would reveal his own 
prepossessions and antipathies, still he is 
not impeccable in this respect; and he 
here and there lets fall a phrase which 
offends against the dignity of impartial 
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history. We ate pleased to read that we 
may look for two other volumes from the 
same pen, one on the pontificate of Leo 
XIII, the other on the inner life of Catho- 
licity in the last hundred years. Let us 
hope that when they appear they will con- 
tain the text of the more important 
Roman documents on their respective 
subjects. The lack of any such docu- 
ments is a marked defect in the present 
work. 
xs 
The Works of Thomas Nelson Page.. Plan- 
tation Edition. [Subscription Set.] 12 
vols. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $18.00. ' 
As a distinctive delineator of Southern 
life, Thomas Nelson Page stands pre- 
eminent among the writers of the day. 
It is not so very long ago that he first 
began his dialect stories, the most-promi- 
nent of which are “Meh Lady” and 
“Marse Chan’,” and we doubt whether 
any of his later tales equal these in fresh- 
ness of narration or quaintness of idea. 
The sum total of what Mr. Page 
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“Santa  Claus’s — Partner.” So we 
might enter more thoroly into these 
twelve volumes, and yet our con- 
clusions would be the same. The collec- 
tion shows the variety of Mr. Page’s art. 
As a poet he is pleasing, tho not extraor- 
dinary; as an essayist he is graphic and 
genial, without being particularly virile. 
We are pleased to find that he has omit- 
ted from this edition his investigations 
regarding the negro, a work which, tho 
probably sincere in its object, was not 
very illuminating in its results. There is 
no doubt that Mr. Page, in this new edi- 
tion, has succeeded in his desire; one 
does obtain a distinct picture of the Old 
South, whether from his book of essays 
gathered under that title, or in the earlier 
stories of a dialect nature. Mr. Page is 
still an active literary worker. This is 
fortunate for America; it is likewise for- 
tunate for Southern letters. Therefore, 
this edition of his works will be added 
to. But facts are facts, to the end of 





has done makes a worthy array, 
and in this new—what one 
might almost call definitive— 
edition, there is a conscious ar- 
rangement in the order of vol- 
umes so as to impress the reader 
with a certain progress in that 
local civilization by which the 
South was represented before, 
during and just after the war. 
There will be many to agree 
with Mr. Page that representa- 
tives of such a civilization are 
fast disappearing. We should 
welcome, therefore, any litera- 
ture which represents the fea- 
tures of those days. To our 
mind, such a story as “The 
Burial of the Guns” is far better 
art than “Red Rock” ; the latter 
unfortunately deals with a 
period which needs no fostering 
to be remembered. Historically 
it may be vivid, but is there need 
to keep such events always in 
evidence, lest we _ forget? 
Sweetness, tenderness, and a 
subtle atmosphere pervade the 
boys’ volume of “Two Little 





] 
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Confederates,” which belongs to 
a far more original group of 
writings than the later volume. 


THOMAS NELSON PAGE, 


\ complete subscription edition of whose works has just been 


issued by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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time, and the contents of “In Ole Vir- 
ginia” will always be far ahead of any 
story in such a collection.as “Bred in the 
Bone.” The twelve volumes, which the 
publishers have brought out under the 
head of Plantation Edition, are an im- 
posing set. Bound in pleasing green 
cloth, with a typographical display clear 
and soft, each book is illustrated either 
with portrait or tinted picture. Alto- 
gether, we have here a welcome addition 
to any library. 
s&s 


The Memoirs of the Lord of Joinville. 
A new English version by Ethel Wedg- 
wood. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$3,00. 

This book; written about the year 1300 
by the aged seneschal of Champagne, 
records the holy words and good deeds 
of Saint Louis, builder of the French na- 
tion. As history it is crude, merely the 
old soldier’s recollections of the master 
whom he had loved, written for the pleas- 
ure and inspiration of younger princes; 
but it is one of the sources of French his- 
tory. The works of Villehardouin and 
of some of the chroniclers are older and 
more comprehensive, but all together 
they are meager. De Joinville wrote es- 
pecially about the personality of the great 
king and about the events of the Seventh 
Crusade. As a story, in the way of 
human interest, his book has a quaint 
charm of its own. The edition of the 
hook ordinarily used by scholars is that 
of De Wailly, in French (1874). There 
afe several ancient texts and there is 
some little confusion of readings among 
them. An English translation was made 
by Thomas Johnes early in the last cen- 
tury, and in reviewing it the Edinburgh 
critic wondered why such a book should 
be put upon the English market. - The 
answer came in the fact that this Johnes 
version, incorporated in the Bohn series. 
has become one of the common books in 
our libraries. But this version is rather a 
paraphrase, the statements being filled up 
largely according to the nineteenth cen- 
tury erudition of the editor. The new edi- 
tion now presented in English by Ethel 
Wedgwood follows closely the statements 
of the French version, and uses a some- 
what archaic English phraseology which 
permits a more precise rendering. Some 
omissions in the text have been made. 
One is apt to think that if the book is 
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worth publishing at all, for the student's 
use at least, it would have been better not 
to omit these parts of the text and to add 
some bibliographical notes. 


. & 

The Wooing of Folly. By James L. Ford. 

New York: D. Appleton & ‘Co. $1.50. 

Folly is the daughter of a miner, who, 
having “struck it rich,” comes to New 
York with the money and the ambition 
to “move” among the Four Hundred. It 
is not a pleasant story, altho the heroine 
escapes into the arms of the right man. 
The purpose of the book is to expose the 
methods by which the social sharks of 
New York live at the expense of their 
victims. And as one reads the reflection 
comes that the author’s venom surpasses 
their avarice. There are some people 
who stick to the flanks of humanity as 
if they were gadflies. Stinging and bit- 
ing it is the only evidence they show of 
genius. Mr. Ford appears to belong to 
this class. He writes well and venom- 
ously. But if we take his books as seri- 
ously as he means them, we should ut- 
derstand that it is more dangerous to go 
to New York with money in the pocket 
than to go alone into the African jun- 
gles. And it really cannot be that dan- 
gerous, even if one is not sufficiently 
sophisticated to know café sharks and 
Wall Street jellyfish from the innocent, 
flaccid social whales of the “first water.” 


& 
Egyptian Antiquities in the Pier Collection. 


Part I. Garrett Chatfield Pier. 4to, pp. 
27. Plates, xxii) The University of Chi- 
cago Press. $4.00. 

This is a thin quarto, in which the 
owner of the collection described gives 
figures and brief description, in catalog 
style, of this section of his Egyptian an- 
tiquities. As he is still gathering them 
he promises other parts to follow: He is 
engaged in a most worthy pursuit, and it 
is a great pleasure to know that we have 
in this country a few specialists in anti- 
quarian study. Mr. Pier’s objects in- 
clude pottery, scarabs and other seals, 
and an unusually fine collection of flint 
knives, scrapers, celts, arrow and jave- 
lin heads and other objects. We notice 
especially one that may be called a totem, 
with figures of an ibex or oryx. These 
objects have been gathered in Egypt, 
Paris and New York, mainly thru deal- 
ers. Often the name of the dealer is 
given, not always accurately, as “Livad- 
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jan” of Paris, for Sivadjian, and “Kile- 
kian” for Kelekian. For the translation 
of the hieroglyphics on the scarabs, etc., 
the author would seem to have depended 
on Mr. Newberry, author of “Scarabs,” 
where several of these scarabs and one 
fine cylinder are figured. The appoint- 
ment of Mr. A. M. Lythgoe at the head 
of a new department of Egyptology in 
the Metropolitan Museum, just an- 
nounced, gives interest to the simultane- 
ous publication of this creditable volume. 
which announces the acquisition of a pri- 
vate collection of value. 
Sf 


Literary Notes 


Larrp & Lee, Chicago, publish the list 
of 300 words recommended by the Simplified 
Spelling Board and adopted by President 
Roosevelt, in a convenient pocket volume, for 
25 cents. 


....The Atlantic Monthly celebrates its 
fiftieth birthday this month by publishing arti- 
cles by its three surviving ex-editors, Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, William Dean Howells and 
Walter H. Page. The Allantic is the one 
periodical which can be relied upon never to 
lower its high literary standards under any 
stress of commercialism or opportunism. 


....Of the popular booklets which are so 
convenient for Christmas gifts, the following 
have recently been issued by Crowell & Co., 
New York: The Challenge of the Spirit, by 
E. A. Ford; Christmas Making, by J. R. Mil- 
ler; Does God Comfort? The Power of Per- 
sonality, by O. S. Marden; The Personality of 
God, by Lyman Abbott (30 cents each). The 
Beauty of Kindness, by J..R. Miller; Friend- 
ship, by H. D, Thoreau; Longfellow Calendar, 
Saint Thomas of Assisi, by Oscar Kuhns; 
The Man Without Country, by E. E. Hale 
(50 cents each.) 


....Mr. F. A. Richardson, who, by publishing 
for two years, that magnificent magazine, The 
International Quarterly, demonstrated that the 
American people would not support a single 
periodical of the same scholarly character that 
England supports six of, has started a new 
magazine in a lighter vein, but still with high 
ideals. The first number of The Times Maga- 
zine presents an attractive appearance and has 
a notable list of contributors, Professor Gid- 
dings, Jack London, Ellen Terry, Gustav Kob- 
bé, Upton Sinclair, Alfred Henry Lewis, Brand 
Whitlock, and others. Ten pages are devoted 
to bright progressive editorials, disfigured by 
colored illustrations, that in other periodicals 
are confined to the comic supplement. [The 
Times Magazine Company, New York. $1.50 
a year.] 


...»Now that Gelett Burgess has put his 
bromide theory in book form it can receive 
the attention it deserves from anthropologists. 
According to him the human race can: be 


» by Pete’s artists of the willow. 
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divided into two classes, the “bromides” and 
the “sulphites,” the former being composed of 
those who can always be replied upon to make 
a certain remark under any given circum- 
stances. He enumerates forty-eight of these 
“bromidioms,” by the use of which a person 
of that type of mind may be infallibly detected. 
Among them are “I don’t know much about 
art, but I know what I like”; “of course, if you 
leave your umbrella at home it’s sure to rain”; 
“the price of autos is bound to come down 
sooner or later and then you won’t see horses 
except in menageries”; “you can live twenty 
years in New York and never know who your 
next-door neighbor is.” Mr. Burgess is less 
explicit in defining a “sulphite,” but makes it 
evident that some spark of originality and un- 
expectedness is necessary to qualify one for 
that category. [Are You a Bromide? 
Huebsch, New York. 50 cents.] 


rr) 
Pebbles 


How well I remember 
That day in September 
When I got close to her complexion: 
What a charming recollection! 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


OUR NATIONAL GAME. 
Yestervay, Alfalfa Centre picked the final 
game of the series and put it on ice. It was 


a bury; the Rubes getting the jump on the 
Bingville cubs from the gong and never being 


headed. The whitewash brush was tastily 
applied to the sluggers from the tall grass. 
About six hundred of the faithful held down 
the bleachers, and they got the goods served 
to them, at that. 

The fireworks started in the second. Mugsey 
stepped to the platter and with a “mamma, pin 
a rose on me” expression, leaned upon Scrappy 
Joe’s first offering to the tune of three bags. 
Casey walked, stealing second on the next ball, 
and the procession started. Whatever the 
lean south paw served was eaten in bunches 
His drops 
looked big as a house, and his speedy inshoots 
looked like a package of hops does to a thirsty 
fan. When the dust cleared away, four tal- 
lies were chalked on the score board and the 
invincible champs had the game in cold stor- 
age. After this spasm, the cubs settled down, 
but the game had gone to the nixie-nix for 
the tailenders. One ray of sunshine beamed 
for the flag chasers in the sixth when Doc 
bingled and pilfered second, but the clouds 
formed again when Murphy gathered in a 
sizzling grass-cutter, catching Mac at the initial 
station. The next two stickers cooled the air 
in a vain effort to find the little round pill, 
and Doc died at third. There was nothing 
to it after this inning. Several of the drives 
were good for bases, but sharp fielding tied 
a tag to any chance to cross.the cushion, and 
the game ended with Pete’s family of. salary 
grabbers four lengths to the good. The Mud 
Hens open here today, and as they are play- 
ing a gilt edged variety of ball, a fast game 
is on the dope sheets.—Cornell The Widow. 
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Railway Coal Lands in the West 


EvEN more interesting than the offi- 
cial inquiry as to the connection between 
railways and the coal trade in the East 
has been the investigation, now in prog- 
ress before grand juries and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, concerning 
the railway monopoly of the coal indus- 
try in the far West. There was no pub- 
lic land in the East to be acquired by 
the railways fraudulently or otherwise. 
But there was plenty of it in the moun- 
tain States, and a part of it contained 
coal. Those tracts of this land in which 
mines have been opened are now the 
property of great railway systems. 

The testimony given before the Com- 
mission at Salt Lake City has been of an 
extraordinary character. It has already 
become the basis of indictments (not yet 
officially made public) and the warrant 
for suits in which the Government seeks 


to recover great areas of land that were 


stolen. Unless it shall be successfully 
contradicted, it will compel the prosecu- 
tion of some of our most powerful cor- 
porations, together with inquiries affect- 
ing many persons prominent in public 
office. 

It is not surprising to find that public 
land in Utah and Wyoming and other 
mountain States has been acquired 
fratidulently by corporations thru the 
agency of men who were willing to per- 
jure themselves and rob the Government 
for three or four dollars. Frauds of this 
kind have been committed on the public 
domain for many years past. They have 
been the foundation of. large private for- 
tunes. Recently, owing to the honesty 
and vigor of Secretary Hitchcock, a few 
of the guilty have been punished. The 
indictment of the late Senator Mitchell 
and of the Oregon Congressmen is evi- 
dence of this. In the cases of which we 
are now speaking, however, the stealing 
of the land was accompanied by the cor- 
ruption of prominent public officers and 
the exercise of great political influence, 
and followed by the persecution of hon- 
est special agents of the Government. bv 
. ‘de 
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the violent intimidation of those who de- 
sired to improve land claims honestly 
held, by the systematic use of gross dis- 
crimination in freight rates and by the 
maintenance of a virtual monopoly es- 
tablished by such practices. 


Unless the witnesses (employees of the 
Government) have sworn falsely in their 
long and circumstantial statements, they 
were opposed in their investigations by 
Senators of the United States, mysterious 
influence transferred them to remote 
parts of the country when they were 
about to complete their proofs of crime. 
the affidavits and other evidence which 
they sent to Washington were destroyed 
or suppressed there, and in many ways 
they were taught that they were offend- 
ing interests which controlled their su- 
perior officers. Unless these men have 
lied, the great corporations whose offenses 
they sought to expose were defended by 
a combination which included Senators, 
land officers at Washington, bureau offi- 
cers there, local judges, and local politi- 
cal leaders. As for the systematic rebat- 
ing in the interest of monopoly, the evi- 
dence appears to be conclusive. 

The hearing is not finished. Several 
of the public officers and others affected 
by the testimony have declared that the 
charges against them have no foundation 
in fact. They should be fairly heard in 
their own defense. But the charges are 
of such a character, and are so related to 
frauds and other unlawful acts for which 
prosecutions are to be undertaken, that 
there should be a searching investigation 
of the conduct of all who are thus ac- 
cused. 


It is recommended by the Commission 
that all the coal‘ lands in the public do- 
main be withdrawn permanently from en- 
try, in order that the coal deposits may be 
worked under the control of the Govern- 
ment in competition with the combined 
subsidiary corporations of the railway 
companies. The strongest argument thus 
far brought forward in support of such 
a policy is seen in the testimony given last 
week in Salt Lake City. 
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The Beatification of a Briber 


THE exhumation of the remains of 
James Wilson from an obscure grave in 
North Carolina, their removal to Phila- 
delphia on the United States warship 
“Dubuque,” and, after lying in state in 
the Independence Hall, their reinterment 
in the historic graveyard of Christ 
Church, calls the attention of our nation 
to his distinguished career. He was a 
Signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence from the State of Pennsylvania, a 
patriot soldier of the Revolution, mem- 
ber of the Constitutional Convention of 
1788 which adopted our Federal Consti- 
tution, and, finally, an Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States of America. He was a native of 
Scotland and died in 1798. Truly a most 
worthy man—true patriot and well de- 
serving of the country. 

The ceremonies in Independence Halli 
were highly impressive. The _presi- 
dent sent «a wreath. Governor Pen- 
nypacker accepted the custody of the re- 
mains. The First City Troop acted as 
an escort. Coadjutor Bishop Mackay- 
Smith conducted the services. The Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court were in at- 
tendance. Addresses of eulogy were de- 
livered by Attorney-General Moody, Jus- 
tice White, Judge Parker, Andrew 
Carnegie, Professor Lewis, Samuel Dick- 
son, and Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. The 
argus-eyed daily press remarked upon 
the failure of those eloquent orators to 
explain why his memory has so long been 
lost to the nation—such a shining light 
forgotten. “He,” the Attorney-General 
declared, “exercised a predominating in- 
fluence in the formation of our Federal 
Government.” 

Turn back the scroll of history and be- 
hold James Wilson, the corruptionist and 
bribe-giver, the leader of the “land 
sharks” of 1795. : 


The independent State of Georgia, a 
recognized by Great Britain in 1783, ex- 
tended over its present State limits, and 
also over all Alabama and Mississippi. 
Georgia held on to her vast “Western 
Reserve,” while other States ceded theirs 
to the Federal Government. Led by Pat- 
rick Henry, certain avaricious Virginians 
formed the “Virginia Yazoo Company” 
in 1789, and secured by various under- 
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hand means a sale of all the lands we 
now know as Alabama and Mississippi 
to themselves for about $80,000. Presi- 
dent Washington observed their effort 
to create a vast landed oligarchy, and 
crushed their ambitious plans with a mes- 
sage to Congress, saying: ‘Unless this 
is checked, it will endanger the very Re- 
public itself.” Federal opposition, to- 
gether with their inability to raise enough 
money which the Treasurer of Georgia 
would accept, ruined the Virginians. 
But the vast wealth in 52,000,000 acres 
of rich land attracted other speculators. 
In 1794 five new companies were formed, 
and the control was placed in the hands 
of James Wilson, James Gunn, United 
States Senator from Georgia; Wade 
Hampton, of South Carolina, and Zacha- 
riah Cox, of Tennessee. Boldly entering 
the State of Georgia; this piratical crew 
threatened, intimidated, cajoled and 
bribed the members of the Legislature 
into passing, on January 7th, 1795, an 
act selling to the five companies this vast 
domain for the sum of $500,000. The 
Governor, brave, ignorant old George 


Mathews, “the hero of Kanawha,” was 
persuaded by its lying caption to sign 
what: he believed to be an act to pay old 
soldiers their arrears and to strengthen 


the frontiers. 
to his name. 

In this vile conspiracy, James Wilson 
played the most important part. He 
came from the Supreme Bench, and ar- 
rived in Georgia with $25,000 in his sad- 
dle bags, with which he proceeded to 
bribe the members of the Georgia Legis- 
lature. The act was now a law; the pur- 
chase money paid over, and’ success 
seemed assured. Hurrying northward, 
Wilson and Cox proceeded to sell to in- 
nocent purchasers $5,000,000 worth of 
rich lands. As Louisiana cost Americans 
only $15,000,000 some years later, the 
relative magnitude of this sum will be 
readily perceived. 

Then the storm broke. General James . 
Jackson, Senator from Georgia, becaime 
the champion of the people. Wilson’s 
party, in terror, offered him “any num- 
ber of acres up to 1,000,000 if he ceased 
to oppose the sale,’ which he indignant- 
ly refused. Resigning his seat in the 
Senate, this patriot hurried home and 
was elected to the Georgia House of 


No stigma ever attached 
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Representatives, where he bravely 
charged the crime of robbing his people 
of their battle-won lands to Wilson and 
his associates. The times were indeed 
rough. Coming into a corridor of the 
Capitol, Jackson was attacked by a hired 
assassin, of whom he wrote: “I had no 
weapon, but I frapped him finely with 
my little cane until it broke; . . . thrice 
I threw him, . . . and a friend gave me 
a pistol... I cried: ‘No meeting to- 
morrow; stand back; I will settle with 
an assassin only on the spot!’” The 
people of Georgia were enraged. Miles 
Jennings, an old leather-stocking, waved 
a rope amid a meeting of protesting 
Georgians and yelled: “Neighors, let’s 
hang Musgrove (a legislator), for he 
sold our lands for a bribe!” Only a 
fleet horse saved the knave. Two legis- 
lators were actually shot by their furious 
constituents. Under Governor Jared 
Irwin, a purified Legislature, early in 
1796, not only repealed the odious 
“Yazoo Act,” as it was called, but de- 
creed that every vestige of its existence 
be expunged from the State records. 
Accordingly, in the presence of the Gov- 
ernor, the Legislature, and a vast con- 
course of people, the books were brought 
out and many pages burned amid the 
shouts of the happy people. To this day 
the scarred volumes attest the truth of 
this story. 

The thieves were not inactive. They 
soon secured a favorable legal opinion 
from Alexander Hamilton. They raised 
a storm in Congress, where John Ran- 
dolph, of Roanoke, stood against them. 
Federalist and Whig clashed.in debate 
while armed Georgians drove honest pur- 
chasers away from the disputed terri- 
tory. Georgia defied everybody and the 
“Yazooists” were equally firm. Civil 
war seemed imminent, as Georgia was 
the very hotbed of “States Rights.” 
Finally, it was agreed in 1802 that 
Georgia should cede the “Yazoo Lands” 
to the Federal Government, which, in 
turn, agreed to remove all the Indians 
from within the limits of modern 
Georgia ;.and that Congress should, after 
indemnifying the honest purchasers, lay 
out two new States. The cession was 
duly accomplished. To old John Ran- 
dolph, of Roanoke, came then an oppor- 
tunity for making one of his shortest of 
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speeches. Hordes of claimants clamored 
in Congress, but carefully concealed 
their names; for among the innocent 
sufferers were also many of the Yazoo- 
ists who still held hopes of gain. Old 
John cried out: “Mr. President, give us 
their names!” 

So' came and went the great “Yazoo 
Fraud,” and from it the young nation 
suffered and learned much. Two great 
States were raised out of the wilderness. 
Men’s reputations were ruined—like 
Wilson’s, and men were acclaimed and 
honored—like Jackson. 

Wilson, conspirator and briber, sank 
into an obscure grave; and now his dust 
is given great honor! Jackson, patriot 
and statesman, sleeps in an unmarked 
grave in Arlington, across the Potomac, 
but his name is honored and his fame is 
safe. 

Thus we find the good and sufficient 
reasons for the oblivion into which the 
name of James Wilson was allowed to 
sink. 


st 
As to Sybarites 


Arter Dr. Crapsey’s admirable letter 
of resignation was published, his distin- 
guished counsel, Mr. Edward M. Shep- 
ard, published a statement on the case. 
He had advised his client not to submit, 
but to press his rights, even to the civil 
courts, as in the case of the deposition 
of the Rev. Mr. Jennings by Bishop 
Scarborough a few years ago; but Dr. 
Crapsey preferred to yield rather than 
fight. Mr. Shepard expresses himself 
very freely as to the unwisdom of the 
ecclesiastical court, and of Bishop 
Walker, whose sincerity he respects; 
but he uses quite other language ol 
Bishop Potter: 

“While the cause was under judicial con- 
sideration, and while every consideration of 
fairness made it proper for one in his re- 
sponsible place to be silent upon it, he told 
his clergy in unmistakable fashion, tho re- 
sorting to the device of not mentioning a 
name, that Dr. Crapsey’s motive had been a 
sordid desire to hold onto the money revenues 
of the place. ; 

“This false and indecent imputation comes 
from a man who has, for many years, been 
conspicuously indifferent to preaching in his 
own diocese more heretical than Dr. Crapsey’s 
was deemed to be. Dr. Crapsey has 
not, ever since he entered the ministry, lived 
with the rich; he is not served today by a 
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butler and a second man and a footman and 
a coachman ; he is not one of the chief figures 
at the dinner tables of the private palaces of 
his city; he is neither used to, nor fond of, 
sybaritic elegance.” 

Probably Mr. Shepard forgot the 
characterization of Bishop Potter some 
years ago by George William Curtis, as 
one “who lived in Sybaris without being 
a sybarite.” Whatever the temptation 
to retaliate, the effort to hold the senior 
Bishop of New York up to contempt is 
not one that would be likely to have the 
approval of Mr. Shepard’s client. If 
the Bishop holds, or controls, large 
wealth, and lives as other wealthy men 
do in a large establishment, and as Eng- 
lish bishops do, it does not follow that 
his own heart may not be as simple as 
Mr. Curtis described it. The charge 
that Bishop Potter was inconsistent in 
that he allowed greater heresies in his 
own diocese—and we think of Dr. New- 
ton—is more pertinent. 

But we have here a definition of 
“sybaritic luxury” which may be con- 
sidered. It is described as consisting in 
living in a large city house and keeping 
four man-servants, and in freely accept- 
ing invitations to the dinner parties of 
rich men. All that may easily be done 
elsewhere than in Sybaris. The sybarite 
is not a hard-working man. He is a 
gourmand. He is devoted to the pleas- 
ures of the table. His weak energy is 
expended on surrounding himself with 
elegancies and luxuries. His books are 
for ornament and show and not for 
study. The sybarite is an utterly selfish 
dilletante of beauty and of taste, 
whether of the paiate or the eye. He can 


have no rough exercise, no absorbing 


business. Probably Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan has more man-servants than 
Bishop Potter, but he is an intense 
worker, traveling the world in his busi- 
ness, and he is no sybarite. Money is 
nothing to him; he buys what he wants, 
but his energy in unbounded. Bishop 
Potter is no longer a young man. He 
has been obliged to find an associate to 
take on the burden of a very heavy 
diocese. He can no longer live as active- 
ly as can his distinguished and wealthy 
fellow churchman. But his has not been 
a life of indolent luxury. He has kept 
his mental powers busy for the service 
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of his Church and of his country. He is 
in his seventy-second year, and has the 
right to rest somewhat from what have 
been absorbing labors and responsibili 
ties. Whatever his tastes, and whatever 
may have been said of his choice of 
wealthy company, or of his supercilious- 
ness, or of his indifference to the wan- 
derings of his clergy from the strait 
and narrow way of the creeds, George 
William Curtis’s description of him 
would seem to be more nearly correct 
than that of Mr. Shepard. 

But there are sybarites enough in this 
city and in any one of our large cities. 
They are not active bishops or clergy- 
men; they are not busy business men. 
They are not concerned for the public 
good, building our bridges and tunnels, 
directing our great railways or factories, 
masters of commerce and trade — such 
men possess immense fortunes, which 
they may have acquired legitimately or 
illegitimately, and they live in great 
houses. 3ut our sybarites have in- 
herited the wealth their fathers or 
grandfathers gained by hard work, and 
they are simply enjoying their own mis- 
erable, degenerate selves in a miserable 
way, by the pleasures of the palate, in 
physical luxuries or debaucheries, flit- 
ting from flower to blossom, from race 
course to yacht, grosser maggots or 
decorated butterflies. They are not one 
whit better than the ragged or painted 
retinue that haunt the saloon or the 
brothel. They are those who make 
wealth contemptible as well as dan- 
gerous. 


ed 
Superstitions of Spelling 
Tue Simplified Spelling movement has 


accomplished one thing. It has shown 
how common and powerful is a supersti- 
tious attachment to the forms of words. 
The philologist, because he knows the his- 
tory of words, is willing or desirous to 
have their spelling changed. He under- 
stands how mutable are the forms of 
words and how much the present fashion 
misrepresents their derivation. The com- 
mon man, because he knows nothing of 
the history of words, does not object to 
a change in spelling. Words are to him 
merely the tools of language and valued 
according their convenience. 
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But between these two extremes there 
is a class of men, mostly authors, to 
whom words are too sacred to be touched. 
They are unmoved by either etymological 
or utilitarian arguments. They care 
nothing for the lessons of the past or 
the convenience of the’ future because 
they are so completely absorbed in the 
present. They are worshipers of the 
God of Things As They Are, undeniably 
the most powerful deity that man has 
ever devised for his adoration and imita- 
tion. They show the same awe for an 
etymological blunder embalmed in a book 
that an ancient Egyptian showed for a 
mummified cat. If a Dutch printer of the 
fifteenth century made a mistake in spell- 
ing that mistake must be perpetuated to 
the end of time because it was made so 
long ago. The decision of an ignorant 
compositor has an infallibility and a per- 
manency greater than that of the Medes 
and Persians and the Popes. 

Anthropologists say that they have 
difficulty in obtaining information from 
barbarous tribes as to the meaning of 
their customs because they do not under- 
stand the word “why.” They ask the na- 
tive “why do you make your houses so?” 
and he answers “because we make our 
houses so,” and he regards that as a com- 
plete and conclusive reply. The believers 
in static speliing answer the reformers in 
substantially the same way. “Why do 
you spell sulphur and through?” we 
ask, and they answer in a chorus, “Be- 
cause we spell them so.” They rarely at- 
tempt to give any reason for their irra- 
tional spelling. They rarely attempt to 
discriminate between proposed changes. 
They are opposed to all changes, those 
that destroy the traces of the lineage of 
a word as well as those that restore its 
true derivation, those that are a part of a 
consistent scheme of progress as well as 
those that are merely temporary expedi- 
ents. They want to “preserve the lan- 
guage of Re vento yet they object 
to going back to the language of Shakes- 
peare just as vehemently as they do to 
going forward to a still better form. 

Their attitude is the same as that of 
the Russians of the time of Peter the 
Great, who suffered martyrdom by the 
thousands and ever since have endured 
political and social disability because they 
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would not change the spelling of 
the. church service from -the  an- 
cient Slavonic to the vernacular. Theis 
attitude is just the. same as that of the 
University students of Athens, who two 
years ago were rioting and murdering be- 
cause it was proposed to print the New 
Testament in modern Greek. They could 
not deny that if Paul should preach on 
Mars Hill today he would speak to the 
Athenians in modern Greek, for he did 
not use the classic Greek when he did 
speak there, but that made no difference 
to the students. They did not want to go 
ahead themselves and they would not let 
others go #head. The same spirit is 
shown in this country by many who hold 
that the Authorized Version of 1611, 
the old St. James Bible, is inspired of 
God in every word and point, and that 
to modernize its language is sacrilege. 
The old deacon stated the position of the 
people of this class in a way that cannot 
be bettered: “I don’t want to hear of 
your Hebrew and your Greek, the lan- 
guage that Moses and Paul spoke is good 
enough for me.” 

This superstitious reverence for words 
is easy to comprehend, even by one who 
does not share in the feeling. It is one 
of the evil results of materialism and, 
like: all other superstitions, flourishes 
most in a materialistic age, because 
superstition generally consists in mis- 
taking the material and sensible symbol 
for the invisible reality signified. This 
forms the chief difference between the 
scientific and the literary types of mind. 
The true scientist cares nothing about 
words as such, tho he is very careful to 
see that they. convey his exact meaning. 
For that very reason he prefers new 
coined words to those that long usage 
have worn smooth and slippery. He will 
change his nomenclature or his hypoth- 
esis in the midst of an article, some- 
times without due warning to the reader. 
He has such a firm grasp upon the real- 
ity that he is not afraid that he will lose 
it when he shifts symbols. 

The litterateur pays so much attention 
to words that he is apt to forget the ideas 
they are designed to convey. The more 
superficial the writer, the more he is at- 
tached to the mere forms; so in extreme 
cases we have alleged poetry which is 
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more properly classed as an inferior kind 
of music than a superior kind of litera- 
ture. Such authors are lacking in imag- 
ination, which is the instrument by which 
man pierces thru appearances to the real- 
ity behind them, and so they remain 
blinded by material and sensuous impres- 
sions. 

To such a man, for example, love is 
not an idea, a sentiment or an emotion. 
It is not even a sound. It is merely a 
collocation of type. If spelt Juv or lov it 
would be to him another thing entirely. 
Now, a man who could not Juv his wife 
just as much as he loves her is the sort 
of a man who would desert her if her 
hair turned gray. She might look pret- 
tier with gray hair, it might be more 
suited to her age, but she would be 
changed in appearance, and since appear- 
ance is all he knows and cares for, his 
affection would vanish. General Grant 
always refused to have his wife’s eyes 
straightened because she was crosseyed 
when he fell in love with her. The fact 
that she herself was inconvenienced and 
other people annoyed apparently had no 
weight with him. Similarly our lovers 


of languages cling to their cross-eyed 
words with a devotion that would be 
touching if it were not ridiculous. 

To the man of ordinary common sense 
I love you, ich liebe dich and je t'aime 


mean exactly the same thing. It is a 
matter of indifference to him which he 
uses. It depends mefely upon the nation- 
ality of the girl he happens to be talking 
to at the time. If she did not understand 
any other language that he spoke, he 
would try her with Esperanto, and put 
just as much passion and sentiment into 
Mi amas vin as when he used his native 
tongue. If that failed he would resort 
to sign language. That any of these 
methods will work if circumstances are 
favorable has been repeatedly demon- 
strated. The verb amo can be conju- 
gated equally well in any language. But 
the man who has cultivated literary 
superstition does not realize this. He 
would make love to a Dutch girl in Ital- 
ian because it is more melodious. He 
will not write a love letter on the type- 
writer because his grandfather never did. 
He is more likely to use a gray goose 
quill, Yet he would not dare to send a 
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valentine to his sweetheart containing the 
lines : 

“Oh, my luve’s like a red, red rose 

That’s newly sprung in June. 
Oh, my luve’s like the melodie 
That’s sweetly played in tune.” 
for fear she should think him a simple 
speller like Burns. 

The fetishism of words, the belief that 
words have some mysterious power and 
meaning dependent on their form, has 
prevailed from the earliest times and is not 
yet extinct. That words spoken or writ- 
ten in a certain way will summon spirits 
or avert danger is the most common and 
persistent form of magic. The words 
themselves were regarded as having a 
significance and power dependent upon 
their form and quite apart from their 
meaning. Even today we see people 
shudder at the thought of cutting off a 
few superfluous letters on the end of a 
word, as tho one had proposed to cut off 
the leg of a child. Words are real live 
things to them, not mere symbols or 
tools, just as the ikon is alive to the Rus- 
sian peasant, because he cannot see be- 
yond or thru it. It is the same feel- 
ing that has filled churches with the bones 
of saints and miraculously multiplied the 
wood of the true cross. It is the same 
spirit that leads our patriotic relic-wor- 
shipers to search out and enshrine the 
bones of heroes. There are those who 
would not believe themselves properly 
baptized unless the water has been sent 
from the River Jordan; who would think 
that their college degree was not worth 
much unless it was written in Latin on 
sheepskin and given to them by a man 
sitting in a carved oaken chair and 
dressed in a silk gown; who would live 
all their lives in the house where they 
were born, because no other place could 
seem like home to them, and who would 
hesitate to die unless they knew that they 
would be buried in a particular spot and 
with a certain form of words. 

All such foibles, which often are so 
strongly held as to be properly classed as 
superstitions, are the result of a materi- 
alistic tendency which shows itself in a 
fondness for formalism and an attach- 
ment for familiar and established things. 
No one can read the controversial litera- 
ture that the proposal to simplify spelling 
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has called out without perceiving that at 
the root of the opposition to any changes, 
wise or unwise, tactfully or untactfully 
made, is this superstitious reverence for 
the established forms. Superstition is 
the chief foe of all kinds of progress, and 
it has prevented the adoption of many 
more important reforms than that of 
spelling. 
ss 


Questions Before Congress 


WirH not more than ten weeks ot 
working time, Congress can do little in 
the present session beyond the prepara- 
tion and passage of the annual appropria- 
tion bills, and final action upon other bills 
which have aiready been carried nearly to 
enactment. 

This session is too short for all the 
work that ought to be done before March 
4. In the Senate the Philippine Tariff 
bill, which the House passed, should be 
taken out of committee and enacted. 
Failure to do this would be disgraceful. 
American citizenship should be given to 
the Porto Ricans. Very little time is 
needed for this act of justice, which has 
_ been shamefully delayed. The interests 
of our foreign commerce demand a 
prompt adjustment of our tariff relations 
with Germany. Action on this subject 
cannot safely or fairly be deferred be- 
yond March 4. 

The reasonable and: conservative modi- 
fications of the currency laws recom- 
mended by the New York Chamber of 
Commerce and the American Bankers’ 
Association, and designed to impart a 
little needed elasticity to the volume of 
currency in circulation, ought to be ac- 
cepted. They are for the good of the 
public. At least, the present restriction 
upon the retirement of note circulation 


should be removed, and the Treasury’ 


should be permitted and directed to de- 
posit in the banks, for the uses of trade, 
at a fair rate of interest, that part of its 
current revenue receipts which it does not 
need to retain. 

Bills, already considered, for the pub- 
lication of contributions to campaign 
funds, and to prevent corporations from 
making such contributions, should be 
enacted. The Isle of Pines treaty should 
have been ratified long ago; the present 
condition of Cuba furnishes a new argu- 
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. will be useful. 






ment, and possibly a reasonable one, for 
deferring action upon this question. The 
treaty with Santo Domingo, with such 
modifications as may be suggested by the 
pending readjustment of the Republic’s 
foreign debt, ought to be accepted. If 
acceptance oi it be prevented now, a clear 
two-thirds Republican majority in the 
Senate after March 4 will probably facili- 
tate ratification then. The provisions 
recommended by the President concern- 
ing the use of injunctions in labor con- 
troversies ought not to be opposed by the 
representatives of organized labor. They 
are in the direction of what these repre- 
sentatives have sought. Ship subsidy 
legislation should be restricted to fair al- 
lowances of mail pay for postal service. 

Coal lands and oil lands now in the 
public domain should be retained by the 
Government. There should be legislation 
to this effect. We do not know, at this 
writing, what the recommendations of 
the President’s message will be as to this 
subject, or with respect to the further 
supervision and restraint of corporations, 
or concerning inheritance taxes. Such 
recommendations as are expected wil! 
furnish important topics for discussion 
in and out of Congress. This discussion 
In a short session, crowd- 
ed with routine work that cannot be post- 
poned, it may not bear fruit in the form 
of new laws, but it may clear the way for 
legislation in the first session of the Six- 
tieth Congress. 

as 


The Scarcity of Labor 


FRoM every part of the country comes 
the complaint that agriculture, mining, 
industrial production and transportation 
are suffering from scarcity of labor. 
The unprecedented prosperity which we 
are enjoying is limited, apparently, by 
the impossibility of doing all the work 
that the country is eager to have done, 
with the labor force at command. 

One of the greatest railroad systems 
of the West announces that it cannot 
properly handle its freight business be- 
cause it is unable to obtain an adequate 
number of locomotives. Mr. E. H. 
Harriman says that the freight traffic of 
the entire country is disorganized, be 
cause the builders of cars are unable to 
supply them as fast as they are wanted, 
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Street railway companies, including the 
New York company, excuse themselves 
for failure to handle their passenger 
traffic properly because they cannot ob- 
tain motormen and conductors. Mr. 
Vreeland admits that he has three or 
four hundred idle cars in his barns, 
while passengers are indecently’ crowded 
in the cars on the road, and he professes 
his willingness to run the entire stock if 
anybody will tell him where to find mo- 
tormen to handle them. 

Various implications of such a state of 
affairs might be pointed out. Among 
them one or two are of more than mere 
economic, or business, interest. 

When the labor force of a community 
is short the existing supply finds its way 
unfailingly into those occupations that 
offer the largest inducements. If Mr. 
Vreeland is unable to get men enough to 
run his street cars it is because his com- 
pany does not offer such wages and con- 
ditions as are offered by other labor-em- 
ploying enterprises. If the car and loco- 
motive builders are unable to meet the 
demands of an increasing freight traffic, 
it is because they also are paying lower 
wages, relatively to muscle and intelli- 
gence demanded, than other. undertak- 
ings are offering. 

The moving of human beings to and 
fro between their homes and their places 
of employment in a great city is one of 
the most vitally necessary operations of 
modern life. So also is the prompt and 
uninterrupted transportation of freight. 
It seems, then, that it is in the great 
practical necessary domains of industry 
and commerce that the scarcity of labor 
is submitted to. Other domains are, for 
some reason or other, permitted to ob- 
tain a share of the working force that is 
imperatively needed in the fundamental 
employments. Somewhere or other, out- 
side of the most necessary industries, 
men are paid sufficiently large wages to 
command their services. Where and 
in what employment is this more effect- 
ive demand? 

The answer to this question is easily 
found. Prosperity has come to us un- 
der peculiar conditions. Thru law-made 
privilege great corporate organizations 
have combined into systems and trusts, 
controlled by a steadily dirginishing pro- 
portion of the business class. Thru this 
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centralized mechanism fabulous profits 
have been concentrated more and more 
in relatively few hands. Gigantic for- 
tunes have accumulated with unprece- 
dented rapidity, and smaller fortunes 
have followed. Prosperity has brought 
with it an increasing inequality in the 
distribution of wealth. 

The demand of a small class of very 
rich families for the necessaries of life 
is not large. A vast demand for such 
goods must come necessarily from a 
great population, which is in the enjoy- 
ment of good, if not large, incomes. The 
big expenditures of the very rich are for 
luxuries of ever increasing extrava- 
gance, absurdity and wantonness. The 
men and the women who can minister to 
luxurious tastes, by personal service, or 
by making things that have no other end 
than lavish display or capricious indul- 
gence, command wages that the great 
utilitarian industries feel unable to meet. 
The scarcity of labor in the domains 
where it is most needed today is due in 
large part to the retaining of that labor 
in employments that serve only the vani- 
ties and the vices of luxury, instead of 
serving as productive labor in useful 
occupations. 

Flunkies and chauffeurs; skippers, en- 
gineers and seamen on the fleet of pri- 
vate yachts; horse trainers and chefs; 
the makers of perfumes and laces, the 
cutters of diamonds and rubies, the hun- 
ters of aigrettes and the fashioners of 
marvelous gowns; these are some of the 
men and women who cannot be obtained 
today to do the useful work of the world. 
The many must suffer vexation and de- 
privation that wealth may blazon forth 
the glorious magnificence of our miracu- 
lous prosperity. 

st 


December Eleventh in France 


On December 11th the Catholic Church 
officially drops out of cognizance of 
French law. It becomes a legal nonen- 
tity. Thus the great republic of Europe 
follows in the footsteps of its sister in 
America. It was generally thought that 
the eventful day came in this year of 
grace, 1906; but M. Briand, Minister of 
Public Instruction, declared recently from 
the tribune of the Chamber of Deputies 
that the year embraced the whole period 
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date, 1g07—a very benign handling of 
the law, which breeds much discussion. 
Socialists like the Deputy Jaures wish the 
affair settled and done with this year, in 
order to give the Parliament and the 
country a chance to devote their attention 
to other, and to them more pressing, mat- 
ters. Others, like M. Pelletan, a former 
Cabinet Minister, regard the extension of 
time as a dangerous playing with Rome. 
‘or the watchdogs of the Vatican know 
‘well how to play a waiting game. Pro- 
crastination has often witnessed the 
surging waters of the Tiber recede from 
the Leonine City. On their part, French 
Catholics seem to look upon the Govern- 
ment’s longsuffering as symptomatic of 
surrender. 

In the same speech, M. 
a thunderbolt into the clerical camp in 
declaring that the worship club estab- 
lished in the Gironde, under Cardinai 
Lecot, Archbishop of Bordeaux, was an 
association cultuelle in conformity with 
the law of 1905. His Eminence of Bor- 
deaux denied this, and claimed that his 
Gironde worship club was created under 
the law of tgo1. As the later law may 
truly be regarded as a development of the 
earlier, the Cardinal's stand seems to 
mean little. He holds that the associa- 
tions cultuelles framed under the law of 
1905 are to maintain churches and church 
work, whereas his association is for the 
support of the clergy. 

“Strange all this difference should be 
*Twixt tweedledum and tweedledee.” 

This frail shift, however, fell to the 
ground when it was discovered that the 
secretary (/e délegué du comité de direc- 
tion) not only had applied to the proper 
officials, as named in the law of 1905, but 
had amended certain points in the club’s 
bylaws when required by those officials. 
Again, when attacked as an illegal body 
by La Revue d’organization et de defense 
religieuse, a Clerical organ, the secretary 
defended the legality of the Gironde club 
as conforming to the laws of both r1go1 
and 1905. All this, however, before the 
encyclical of Pius X. 

When brought face to face with such 
facts, His Eminence of Bordeaux an- 
swered that he could not be expected to 
know all the doings and details of the 
worship club. The secretary’s action, 
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however, has not been repudiated, nor 
has his name been shelved. As the mat- 
ter now stands, the Government accepts 
the Gironde worship club as legal under 
the law of 1905, while its founder re- 
gards it as framed under that of 1901. 
Will it consent to receive the annuities 
guaranteed under the law of 1905? 

It may, however, prove the open 
sesame out of the imbroglio. Technic- 
ally speaking, it violates not the Papal 
condemnation; practically, the French 
Government recognizes it. Are the Vat- 
ican authorities behind the stand of Car- 
dinal Lecot? The secret dispatches alone 
could answer. A few days ago the Euro- 
pean press announced that the Vatican 
couriers had made Strassburg their head- 
quarters. It is not a long journey over 
the Vosges, thru Mediterranean France 
to the Bay of Biscay. At any rate, we 
may not be surprised if the authorities 
on the Tiber tolerate the Gironde club. 
Indeed, the Matin of November 22d de- 
clares positively that a dispatch had just 
been received from Rome approving 
Mgr. Lecot’s scheme of association. 

To an outsider the shifty stand of His 
Eminence of Bordeaux is but a trifle less 
curious than that of Pius X in his recent 
encyclical condemning the law of 1905. 
In this Papal document the world is told 
that behind the Pope is arrayed'a unani- 
mous French episcopate. Now, before 
the encyclical was promulgated, it had 
leaked out that the majority of the bish- 
ops favored the acceptance of the law and 
the creation of worship clubs in conform- 
ity therewith. Today, in despite of the 
encyclical, the same declarations are made 
and the divided episcopate proven. 
Hence writers are not lacking who ob- 
serve the discrepancy with fact. Now, 
as an encyclical stands at least upon the 
threshold of Infallibility’s temple, there 
is little wonder at the amazement of the 
French public. 


& 


It appears that the Secretary | 


a. a of the Navy is, like Secretary 
Root, a convert to ship sub- 
sidies. Mr. Bonaparte admits, in a 


speech last week, that he was wrong in 
his last report in saying that we do not 
need to enlarge our navy beyond its 
present size." He now says that the fact 
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that our commercial fleet is so very small 
is a reason why our navy should be 
strengthened. We quote: 


“In my last annual report I expressed the 
opinion that if, on the whole, the navy main- 
tained the strength it then had actually or in 
prospect, or that I understood it to have, it 
ought to be sufficient for all contingencies 
that might arise in the future as far as I 
could foresee, but in the report I expect to 
make I will take it back. I think that a rea- 
sonable increase in material strength is indis- 
pensable for safeguarding the interests com- 
mitted to its care. Unless our navy 
is sustained by the resources of an adequate 
merchant marine the navy must be unavoid- 
ably and greatly increased. I am not dealing 
now with the economic aspect, but from a 
naval standpoint, and I believe that it is a 
wise economy for our Government to pro- 
mote that form of our naval strength in- 
volved in the enlargement of our merchant 
marine which will enable us to second duly 
the navy in time of exigency and take the 
place of certain elements of naval strength 
which must otherwise be provided for in the 
navy itself, 

“This is a cheap way of adding certain ele- 
ments of naval strength. In the absence of 
such merchant marine which it is desirable 
we should have we must submit to greater 
sacrifice in the navy than would otherwise be 
necessary.” 


This is a new point of view. It is evi- 
dent that Secretary Bonaparte proposes 
ship subsidies as a way to escape creating 
an extravagant navy. Secretary Root’s 
argument is the old one that we must 
give subsidies to keep up with other 
nations, just as we enlarge our navy to 
keep abreast of theirs. When will the 
time come when, just as an international 
congress agreed that subsidies for the 
manufacture of sugar should cease, so 
‘subsidies shall cease for commercial 
trade, and the rivalry in ships of war 
shall some to an end? 


ss 


The other day a naturalized 
American citizen, of Japan- 
ese birth, brought a fellow 
Japanese to the proper officer in Jersey 
City to secure the first papers for nat- 
uralization. The privilege of becoming 
an American citizen was refused him, 
under a ruling of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, which reads as 
follows: 

“Clerks of courts shall not receive declara- 


tions of intention (Form 2203) to become cit- 
. izens from other aliens than white persons and 


Japanese 
Citizenship 
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persons of African nativity or of African 
descent.” 

Under this ruling any white man, any 
negro, any mulatto can be naturalized, 
but not any Hindu or Malay or brown 
Filipino or Canadian Indian or Japan- 
ese. On what is such an extraordinary 
ruling based? On the following law, 
Revised Statutes, Sec. 2169 as amended, 
1875: 

“The provisions of this title shall apply to 

aliens being free white persons, and to aliens 
of African nativity, and to persons of African 
descent.” 
There is no provision that others than 
white persons and Africans are ex- 
cluded, but this may fairly be implied. 
Or it might be if there were not a sep- 
arate law excluding Chinese, as follows 
(22d Statutes at Large, p. 58): 

“Sec. 14. That hereafter no State court 
or court of the United States shall admit 
Chinese to citizenship; and all laws in conflict 
with this act are hereby repealed.” 

This implies that previously Chinese— 
and so other yellow aliens—might be 
admitted, as indeed they were. The ex- 
clusion was directed solely to the Chi- 
nese. It is not clear to us that the rule 
of the Department is properly based on 
law. If it is, then the law is bad. There 
is no reason why civilized and compe- 
tent Japanese or Chinese should not he 
admitted to citizenship as well as Cuban 
and South African negroes. We are 
heartily glad that President Roosevelt 
will urge the admission of the Porto 
Ricans, so many of’ whom are of African 
descent. 

sd 


heads __ that 
their course was of the sort 
that might be dangerous; and ‘that the 
result of war with Japan would be the im- 
mediate seizure of Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines, and the safe bombardment of every 
city on the Pacific coast, we did not an- 
ticipate that the thought of war could. be 
generally and seriously considered. But 
the Japanese journals talk of it, and it is 
the chief matter of discussion in Paris, 
in view of the supposed coveting eye of 
Japan cast on the French Indo-Chinese 
possessions. There is not a more serious 
subject before our Cabinet than this so 
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rudely thrust upon us by San Francisco. 
It is said that the President has a plan to 
persuade the Californians to admit Japan- 
ese children to the public schools, but to 
exclude men over eighteen years of age. 
[f San Francisco’s little rulers can accept 
this as a compromise it ought to be satis- 
factory to Japan, for we are under no ob- 
ligation to educate her adults or ours in 
schools made for children. But of. all 
things our long friendship with Japan 
ought not to be sacrificed. 
& 


Th There is sure to be a full in- 
ose Negro Rahe ; 
Soldiers vestigation of the facts as 
to the offense and the dis- 
missal without honor of the negro troops 
stationed at Brownsville, Texas, proba- 
bly by Congress. We learn that the de- 
fense now offered by their friends is a 
most radical one, and one which, if jus- 
tified by the facts, will compel their rein- 
statement with honor. It is declared that 
there was no such raid of negroes thru 
the streets as was asserted in the charge. 
They say that when the negro soldiers 
were Jim Crowed at the saloons they got 
up a saloon of their own outside of the 
barracks, and that the white saloon- 
keepers were so angry that they attacked 
it, and that this was all the disturbance 
there was. They declare that it was all 
a plot gotten up to discredit these soldiers, 
and that the denial that they knew of any 
raid on the streets and firing on the 
houses is true. We had no knowledge 
beyond what the public press and the re- 
port -of General Garlington provided. 
and on the face of that report there 
was nothing to be done but to dismiss the 
men who were in league to save their 
comrades from just punishment. We sin- 
cerely hope that the coming investigation 
will show that the published reports were 
founded on error, in which case we are 
sure that President Roosevelt will be 
most happy to reinstate the men whom 
one of their officers called the best body 
of soldiers in the United States Army. 


3 


What G. Bernard Shaw wants is’ noto- 
riety. It helps his business as a play- 
wright. His last public effort is to get 


rid of the Bible, a task that will tax his 
powers. 


That is absurd, but he is amus- 
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ing when he proceeds to compare his 
own cleverness ‘with the general British 
stupidity. He says: 

“I have a remarkable faculty which ‘few 
Englishmen possess, the faculty of analysis. 
The ordinary Englishman has no faculty of 
analysis. He takes religion, philosophy and 
morals in a lump. This mass of prejudice, 
when it passes thru my remarkable brain, is 
divided. Rubbish and superstition are divided 
and the religion is brought out. My mission 
on earth is to put my analysis before the pub- 
lic, to show the rubbish which is checking 
religion and making it impossible.” 

England ought to be very grateful to 
the kind Providence which has given it 
such a guide and such a remarkable 
brain. 

& 


We lately mentioned that in any polit- 
ical speech there will be more allusions 
to the Bible than to all others writings 
combined. A correspondent writes that 
Speaker Cannon, in a late campaign 
speech in Sullivan, Ind., made fifteen 
biblical allusions, such as “in the sweat 
of thy face,” “by their fruits shall ye 
know them,” “shibboleth,” and quoted 
no other author except President Roose- 
velt; and yet, in a large Bible class of 
church members, not one knew what was 
referred to by “shibboleth.” 


& 


It is an idyllic, ideal idea suggested, 
and they say seriously considered, to 
make President Woodrow Wilson, of 
Princeton University, the next Demo- 
cratic candidate for President. We can 
hardly conceive the proposal as put for- 
ward in good faith, for we do not usually 
seek the wisest or the most learned man 
for high office, but the man who makes 


courting the public his profession. Let 
that movement grow. 
ss 

The General Education Board an- 


nounces that from the $10,000,000 fund 
given it by Mr. Rockefeller, it has dis- 
tributed $677,000 during the past six 
months. Most of this money has prop- 
erly gone to Southern colleges, where 
the need of endowment is greatest. We 
observe three Northern institutions in the 
list of sixteen institutions, the rest all 
heing white Southern colleges. 














The Mutual Life Loses the Last 
of the McCurdy Family. 
The hk. P. C. 


Tue Mutual Life Insurance Company 
is now entirely divorced from the Mc- 
Curdy family. The last link was severed 
last week, when P. S. Pillot resigned as 
inspector of risks, and thus sacrificed a 
stipend of $10,000 a year. The position 
lately held by Mr. Pillot was to pass, in 
connection with two others, on all polt- 
cies of $30,000 or more. He investigated 
the moral worth of “prospects” after 
their physical condition had been held 
to be satisfactory. The International 
Policy-holders’ Committee continues to 
assert that it has evidence of wholesale 
fraud on the part of the agents of the 
New York Life in obtaining ballots for 
the administration ticket. The I. P. C., 
in its circular dated December 1, makes 
an appeal for aid in bringing out the pol- 
icy-holders’ vote for directors of the New 
York Life and the Mutual Life in the 
elections now in progress. The commit- 
tee authorizes the statement that only 
about 40 per cent. of the policy-holders 
have thus far availed themselves of the 
voting privilege. The result of the elec- 
tion will, it is claimed, rest with the un- 
cast vote. The I. P. C. in its last appeal 
emphasizes the fact that such men as 
Richard Olney, Judge George Gray, Dr. 
Conwell, Judge Parker, Charles Emory 
Smith, Gen. Benjamin F. Tracy and 
others of equal standing could not be in- 
fluenced by unworthy or mercenary mo- 
tives in their association with this com- 
mittee. THE INDEPENDENT concurs in 
thinking that policy-holders ought to 
take a decided stand in the elections and 
to cast a vote according to their light. 

s 


Tue Commissioner of Corporations 
has been directed by Secretary Metcalf, 
of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, to make an investigation of the 
action of the fire insurance companies in 
the settlement of the claims arising be- 
cause of losses due to the earthquake 
and fire in San Francisco and other 
places in California. George E. Butler, 
of Ross, Cal., who has had thirty-eight 
vears of experience in the fire insurance 
business on the Pacific Coast, has been 
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appointed as a special agent to conduct 
this investigation. Information has been 
received at Washington to the effect that 
the property loss in California, both from 
earthquake and fire, is estimated at 
$500,000,000. This was covered by 
about $234,000,000 worth of insurance. 
Of this amount only about $125,000,000 
has been liquidated. 


JAPAN is interested in the matter of 
fire insurance, and to increase her 
knowledge of this important subject the 
Government has sent two Japanese in- 
surance Officials to this country to study 
our methods in this field. They are 
Taro Suzuki, assistant secretary of the 
Imperial Life Insurance Company, and 
Kaitaro Ebihara, actuary of the Meiji 
Life Assurance Company, both of Tokio. 
The first named gentleman will remain 
in this country about a year, during 
which time he will visit all the leading 
life companies in the United States and 
remain some time at each of the offices 
visited studying their methods, which 
Japan considers superior to those now in 
vogue in that country. 


‘SoME matches were carelessly left in 
the pocket of a shirt recently sent to the 
William Penn Laundry at Philadelphia. 
The result was a fire attributed to this 
fact as a cause which brought about a 
damage of $50,000 on November 13th. 
The fire spread rapidly thru the big 
laundry building and destroved 15,000 
collars, 5,000 shirts and 5,000 pairs of 
cuffs. The loss was augmented because 
the rapid spread of the flames led to the 
destruction of some $7,000 in cash laid 
out for the payroll, a portion of which 
had been placed in envelopes for this 
purpose. The amount named consti- 
tuted a portion of the fire loss. 


SoME of the casualty companies are 
fearful that the flat caps recently adopt- 
ed by the New York Police Department 
in the place of the old-time helmets will 
tend to inerease the hazard on policemen, 
who are insurers to a considerable ex- 
tent with such companies. There is 
some force in the contention that the 
discarded stiff helmets offer much more 
resistance to chance blows, falling 


bricks, etc., than do the newer and more 
picturesque caps now in use under the 
regulations, 
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' Financial 


Farm Wealth 


We take from Secretary Wilson's 
tenth annual report for the Department 
of Agriculture the following estimate of 
the values of farm products in 1906: 


Unenumerated 


Those which are unenumerated in- 
clude many, such as farm animals, milk, 
eggs, etc., for the production of which 
a considerable part of the vegetable yield 
is consumed. The total exceeds that of 
1905 by $485,000,000, and that of 1899 
by $2,077,000,000, or 44 per cent. Our 
farm property has a value now of about 
$28,000,000,000. The present extraor- 
dinary prosperity of this country rests 
upon and is due mainly to the gains of 
its inhabitants who till the soil and who 
have harvested a succession of bountiful 
crops. 

as 
The Nipissing Affair 

SPECULATION in mining shares, which 
had become extraordinarily active, was 
disturbed on Saturday last by a’ sharp de- 
cline in the price of the stock of the Nip- 
issing Mines Company, owing to the re- 
fusal of the Messrs. Guggenheim to pro- 
ceed further in the exercise of their op- 
tion. This withdrawal involves the for- 
feiture of 60,000 shares and a loss which 
probably exceeds $1,500,000. As a result 
of an examination of the company’s 
mines in the new mining district of Co- 
balt, Ont., by John Havs Hammond, the 
well-known expert, the Guggenhéims, on 
October 30th, took an option to purchase 
400,000 shares, a one-third interest, at 
$25 per share, payable in four monthly 
instalments. They paid $2,500,000and re- 
ceived 40,000 shares, the vendors retaining 
60,000 subject to forfeiture. Owing to 
rumors that the company’s title was to be 
attacked, the buyers asked for an exten- 
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sion of time for the second payment. 
This was refused and they withdrew, for - 
feiting the 60,000 shares. In the latter 
part of October the shares sold up to 
$334 (par $5), but the price has recently 
been declining, and on Saturday it fell to 
$198. The value of the mines does not 
appear to have been questioned, and the 
company asserts that its title is perfectly 
clear and cannot be successfully attacked. 

There has been much favorable com- 
ment upon the honorable conduct of the 
Messrs. Guggenheim, who voluntarily 
undertook to make good the losses of 
about I50 persons or corporations to 
whom they had sold a considerable part 
of the 40,000 shares at the price paid for 
them. These buyers were virtually asso- 
ciated with them in a syndicate transac- 
tion. The action thus taken is certainly 
praiseworthy. The Guggenheims lose 
heavily by reason of it. ‘hey have done 
as much as the most exacting code of 
business morals could demand. It could 
not be reasonably expected that they 
would also make good the losses of other 
investors or speculators who bought on 
account of the Guggenheim examination 
and purchase, even if the investments so 
made could be ascertained. Still, we sus- 
pect that these outside buyers and losers 
will harbor a grudge against the Gug- 
genheims and their expert. 

....According to the Financial Chron- 
icle, the increase of railway earnings for 
the nine months ending with September 
was. $138,000,000 in gross and $55,000,- 
000 in net. 

....The world’s output of gold, in 
1905, according to the recent. estimate of 
the Director of the Mint, was $376,289,- 
200, the increase over the output of 1904 
having been nearly $20,000,000. 


.... Recent reports of the Census Bu- 
reau show that the value of the property 
contained in the State of New York is 
$14,769,000,000, or nearly one-seventh 
of the wealth of the entire nation, which 
is a little more than $107,000.000,000. 


Dividends announced : 
United States Leather Co., preferred, $1.50 
per share, payable Jan. 2, 1907. 


Central Leather Co., preferred. $1.75 per 
share, payable Jan. 2, 1907. 

American Chicle Co., monthly, 1 per. cent. 
on common stock, payable Dec. 20. 
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Silver cae all aa above all other silver 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


“ Silver Plate that Wears” 
makes the gift tnat makes the day and occasion best remembered. 
Send for catalogue ‘‘7-79”’ to aid in selection. 


if MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 
vi (International Silver Co., Successor.) 
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REPRODUCTIONS OF MASTERPIECES 


IN MASTERPIECES OF REPRODUCTIONS 


Notwithstanding the fact that the first edition of our new catalogue was an un- 
usually large one, the heavy demand has nearly exhausted the entire issue. As 
the supply is limited, we suggest that immediate application be made for copies 
of this beautiful book. 

The catalogue contains the greatest selection and largest variety of the most 
famous pictures—both ancient and modern—and is embellished by 400 illustra- 
tions. 

A copy of this reference book. indispensable to all lovers of art, with comments 
by cdmpetent critics, biographical notes, suggestions for decorating homes, 
schools, etc., will he sent on receipt of soc. which amount will be reimbursed on re- 
ceipt of initial order. Send order through your Art Dealer or direct to the Ber- 
fin Photographic Company, 14 East 23d St. (Madison Square South) New York. 


A visit to eur SHOW ROOMS will afford many valuable Christmas suggestions. 
BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY ‘4523451. Badison square South 


Inquiries promptly acknowledged. 





Original ideas on framing. 











AN IDEAL GIFT FOR 


Legal Investment in whole CHRISTMAS 


United States 


4a 0/ COUPON 
4. () CERTIFICATES 
of DEPOSIT 


Terms: 6 mos. to 3 years 


SECURED BY 


Capital, Surplus and Profits of 
$6,000,000 


Deposits ome $11,000,000 


4 per cent. interest. Coupons payable Apr. 


1st and Oct. 1st by mail or through any bank. 5 ] 
Absolutely private. Best collateral. 4 THE MARION HARLAND 


on 60 days’ notice. Paid on death of Rico C 0 F F E E 1 P 0 T 


dent owner without local admini tration. i delightful! th eA SA 
Boo ec w ell u serve e rec e 
in for Free klet No. 6 Banking by every meal as @ reminder of your gift. a 
Ze 1 quart), $1.25 12-cup size (3 quarts’, $1.80 
sue (2 quarts), 1.55 16-cup size (4 quarts), +00 
PI q q SBURG TRUST co. poe Harland writes: “ In my opinion it has no equal.” 


PITTSBURG, PA. SILVER & CO. 307 Hewes St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
*Write for fully descriptive circular. 
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READING NOTICES 
AN INTERESTING ART EXHIBITION 


An interesting exhibition of eighteenth century French 
art is now open at the Ehrich Galleries, No. 463 Fifth 
avenue. Of the twenty-three canvases shown, two of the 
most important fall outside the limits of the eighteenth 
century—the “Baptism of Jesus,” by Nicholas Poussin, 
and the “Portrait of a Man,” by Jean A. Ingres. 
Both are examples of superb quality. The Ingres is a 
magnificent specimen of that artist’s draughtsmanship, 
which combines without a hint of hardness all the de- 
tailed truth of realistic observation in a line of classic 
grace. The Poussin is a painting of great dignity. It 
may miss just the happiest relation of tone between the 
figures in the foreground and the green of the distant hill, 
and the statuesque figures form a group that lacks some- 
thing of the statuesque detachment which the artist at- 
tained at his best. But the modeling of form under the 
garment, and the —_—o of the figures, and the hand- 
ling of the drapery throughout are masterly. The “Marie 
Mancini,” by Pierre Mignard, a charming work, makes a 
curious use of aerial perspective. In the immediate fore- 
ground the picture shows the figure pointing vaguely in 
the direction of the city of Genae--aeten lies in the ex- 
treme background across an expanse of water. The figure 
itself has a clear definiteness which leaves it, while soft, 
without a trace of atmospheric suggestion. The distant 
city, on the contrary, lies dim and indistinct in the dis- 
tanct, and the arm and hand stretching back take on 
something of the dimness of the middle distance. The 
effect is illogical, but it is curiously pleasing and con- 
vincing. The Largilliére “Vicomtesse d’Emonville” and 
the Van Loo “Portrait of a Cady” make an interesting 
contrast in color. The Largilliére has the florid warmth 
and heaviness of an age pompously artificial, The Van 
Loo, pervaded, with a at gray tone, and the head in 
profile as happily set in its space as in a perfect medal- 
ion, has the charm, by contrast, of an almost ascetic re- 
straint. The Pesne “Portrait of a Young Girl” shows in 
the brown of the dress, in the tilt of the hat, and even a 
little in the features, a curioys English suggestion, the 
English of Gainsborough. The Vestier “Portrait of an 
Artist,” a figure with a brush and palette which cannot 
make you forget that she is, after all, just a sweet girl, 
is, within its convention, an extraordinarily pleasing and 
innocent face, and shows a delightfully floating softness 
of complexion. The Greuze “Girl with a Cat” displays 
a masterly passage in the painting of the hands, but the 
face is not done in the master’s Best manner. The Wat- 
teau “Féte Champétre,” recalling in size and manner an 
example in the Dulwich Gallery, is a beautiful painting, 
in which the color in the figures has the soft brilliance 
of fine old lustre ware or mother-of-pearl. Other paint- 
ings of great charm are the Drouais “Madame Du Barry,” 
and the “Féte de Famille’ of the school of Lancret.— 
New York Evening Post, Nov. 24th, 1906. 





THE FRIENDSHIP CALENDAR 

No one thinks of a calendarless life nowadays. Calendars 
are used at home and abroad, in my lady’s boudoir and 
in the more formal office To be sure of properly keep- 
ing either business or social dates the calendar must 
needs figure and have daily consultation. If to the usual 
bald figures that go to make the conventional calendar 
can be added messages from those whom we know and 
whose words we value, the charm of the calendar is in- 
tensified. This in brief is the idea of the Friendship 
Calendar issued by the Friendship Calendar Co., Inc., 
of New Britain, Conn. (25 Cedar Street). The various 
leaves are sent to those who are loved ones, to business 
associates, to members of the same church or club, and 
when properly assembled the completed calendar makes an 
unique and ideal gift for congregations to give to their 
pastor, for Sunday-school scholars to present to their 
teacher, for social organizations to bestow upon a se-’ 
lected officer or a member to whom special attention is to 
be shown. The Friendship Calendar affords various com- 
binations and infinite variety. 


FP AIC 


on a photograph is a guarantee 
of excellence and of permanence 


Studios, 935 Broadway, New York 
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An Ideal Christmas Gift 

If you are in doubt what to buy for mother, 
wife, sister or friend, remember that Bissell’s 
““Cyco”’ Bearing Sweeper never fails to please, 
and it is a constant reminder of the giver for 
ten years. It reduces the labor about 95%, 
confines all the dust, brightens and preserves 
the earpets and will outlast forty brooms. 


Prices: $2.50, $3.00, $3.25, $3.50, $4.00, $4.50, 
$5.00, $5.50. 8 


A Free Christmas Gift 8%... 


between now and Jan. ist, 1907, from any 
dealer, send us the purchase slip and receive 
free a good quality morocco leather card case. 
without any printing on it. Something any 
lady or gentleman would appreciate. 
BISSELL CARPET S‘VEFPER CO. 
Dept, A, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
(Largest and only exclusive manufacturers 
of carpet sweepers in the world.) 












































These trade-mark es on every package 








WE MAKE THE BEST 
Church Pews, Settees, Lec- 
turns, Pulpits and Assembly 
Chairs. 

LARGEST VARIETY. SEND FOR CATALOG. 


A. H. ANDREWS (0., Sticseet tz: 
’ 4 














Will Wash Vehicles Perfectly. 
Quickly attached to hose. Will not 
scratch varnish. No cold, wet 
hands. Booklet FREE. 


ARDREY VEHICLE WASHER CO. 
%4 Main St., E., Rochester N.Y. 


a 
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“ To know the future, read the past.” 
est guarantee. 


more than 85,000 purchasers 


to possess the most completel 












to write to-day for our catalo 
Upright styles and New Short 


The past record of Emerson pianos is 
their highest recommendation and strong- 
In the fifty-five years since 
the first Emerson was made, these pianos 
have won the unqualified endorsement of 


The unfailing test of time has shown them 
; I satisfying 
musical quality, and a musical endurance 
unsurpassed by any piano in the world. 


If you are in real earnest to obtain a 
truly high-class instrument at an ex- 
tremely moderate price, do not fail 

e of 
rand. 


Emerson Piano Company 
107 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 









































NEW YEAR’S CALLS 


A New Drink to Replace the Old Time 
**“Apple Jack.” 


Twenty-five years ago the custom of aking 
New Year’s calls was a delightful one for al 
concerned, until some of the boys got inore “egg- 
nog” or “applejack” than they could successfully 





carry. 

Then the ladies tried to be charitable and the 
gentlemen tried to be as chivalrous as ever and 
stand up at the same time. 

If any one thinks there has not been consider- 
able improvement made in the last quarter of a 
century in the use of alcoholic beverages, let him 
stop to consider, among ether things, the fact 
that the old custom of New Year’s calls and the 
genteel tippling is nearly obsolete. 

The custom of calling: on one’s friends, how- 
ever, at the beginning of the new year, is a 
good habit, and another good habit to start at that 
time is the use of well-made Postum instead of 
coffee or spirits. 

A Staten Island doctor has a sensible daugh- 
ter who has set Postum before her guests as a 
good thing to drink at Yule Tide, and a good 
way to begin the New Year. Her father writes: 

“My daughter and I have used Postum for 
some time past and we feel sure it contains whole- 
some food material. 

“IT shall not only recommend it to my patients, 
but my daughter will be most pleased to give a 
demonstration of Postum to our Christmas and 
New Year’s callers.” Read “The Road to Well- 
ville” in pkgs. “There’s a reason.” 








BOSTON: - 
NEW YORK: - 
PHILADELPHIA: 
ATLANTA: - 
ST. LOUIS: - 





EsTEY OrGAN COMPANY 


Manufacturers ef 


Recd and Pipe Organs 


BRANCHES: 


FACTORIES: 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


No. 120 Boylston Street 

No. 97 Fifth Avenue 

No. 1118 Chestnut Street 
No. 99 Peachtree Street 

No. 1116 Olive Street 
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Piano-Craft 


The Steinway embodies the original, creative thought and the hoarded piano- 
craft of a long line of born piano-builders who have devoted their lives to its perfec- 
tion. This, in a word, explains the mystery of its supremacy. The- Steinway is 
greater than others because greater skill and genius and more concentrated effort 
have been put into its making than in that of all other pianos taken together. 


STLINWAY 


upon the fall-board is more than a mere name; it is an absolute guarantee that 
not only are Steinway inventions and methods employed in its manufacture, but 
that it is really built by the Steinways, eight of whom are at present actively 
engaged in the business. 

When you purchase a Steinway, whether it be a Vertegrand at $500, or a 
Louis XIV at several times that amount, sf is a Steinway from beautiful tone 
to artistic finish—a Steinway pure and simple, requiring no mechanical devices or 
adventitious aids to recommend it. 


The latest, and in many respects the greatest, triumph of Steinway 
piano-craft is the Vertegrand. It can be bought from any authorized 
Steinway dealer, with cost of freight'and handling added. 


Illustrated catalogue and STEINWAY & SONS 
‘tated eon Ot Seaway Hal 
quest, and mention of 107 and 109 East 14th St. 


this Magazine 
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1906 
WING 


PIANO 


Contains a dozen improvements bs eet the beautiful toned instruments hitherto made. 
Since 1868, when our firm was established, the WING PIANO has been admired for the 
‘sweet, pure tone produced even when played vigorously. THE 1906 WING has so tar sur- 

ssed even the fine 1905 WING that it would not be recognized by an expert musician as 

eing from the same factory. We are willing to risk more dollars to prove this to you than 

it would cost you to come to our factory and listen for yourself, even if you live in Cali- 
fornia. Can we better show our faith and confidence? 


Anywhere on Trial-Free 


We pay the freight and other charges in advaace—vcar funds—-no money of our customers in advance. We 
lace it in the smallest town in the United States just as freely as we would in New York City. There is abso- 
utely no risk, expense or annoyance. You can try it at your home for 20 days, get the opinion of your real and 
disinterested friends, can compare it with others. Then if you do not wish to keep it we will take it back, en- 
tirely at our expense. In this way you will not be ‘‘talked into buying,’’ as you may have been some time to your 
lasting regret. Moreover, your friends and neighbors will not know on what terms or at what price you purchased. 
Agents disclose your business to make other sales, (You know how fast orem talk.) This, however, is of small 
importance compared to the beautiful, sweet tone you get in THE 1906 WING PIANO. Even the saving of many 

dollars is of less importance. Any American home wants and DESERVES the best and sweetest. You have it 
only in THE 1906 WING PIANO. 


Sold Direct from the Factory and in no Other Way 


® For this reason YOU SAVE FROM $75 TO $200. The WING PIANO you buy at wholesale—at the cost 
of yo ng only our wholesale profit added. THERE’S the Saving. Agents would have to be paid, 
if we had them. Salesrooms would have to be rented if we had them. Local advertising would have to be 
done and paid for. All this would increase the cost of the Piano, if we did it. By selling the Piano direct 
to you, we save you from $75 to $200. THE 1906 WING PIANO is in a class of its own and NEEDS no 
agent to talk for it. Its own sweet tone sells it. 


IN 38 YEARS OVER 40,000 WING PIANOS 


have been manufactured and sold. They are recommended by thousands of satisfied purchasers in your State, and 
every one of the United States, by seven gevernors of States, musical colleges and schools, prominent orchestra 
leaders, music teachers and musicians. Our book contains names and addresses, arranged by States. 


THE INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT 


enables any ordinary player to imitate perfectly the tones of the MANDOLIN, GUITAR, HARP, ZITHER and 
BANJO. This improvement is patented and can be had only in the Wing Piano. 

WING PIANOS are made in our own large factory—of choice materials throughout by very experienced work- 
men. This explains their great durability. . 

A guarantee for 12 years against any defect is given with every WING PIANO. We take old Pianos and 
Organs in fair exchange. Easy monthly payments if desired. 


The We are one of the very few firms that have been in continuous business well 
toward a half century. e have been studying and learn every year of the full 
1906 thirty-eight. But the very recent discoveries of our Mr. Wing, Senior, give THE 


Wing brin forth a surprising quantity of round musical sound. Even a young 
Piano chiid—and before the first lesson—can produce this. They therefore 





b 

vibration that it caarms the adult pianist also. M Pianos you see advertised 
are now built to be played upon by foot power. Children do not become musi- 
cians on such pianos, but are worn out in the vain attempt. You and youre ex- 
pect to live with your piano fora lifetime. You want its refining influence 
upon your home. Ifitis peoyy, touched and dull of speech no one will learn 
to play it. THE 1906 WING PIANO will be sent free to prove that it has 
more real life than any you have ever h 


YOU NEED THIS BOOK 


IF YOU INTEND TO BUY ANY PIANO,a book which gives you the information pos- 
sessed by experts. It tells all about the different materialsused, the way these parts 
are put together, what causes pianos to oes out of repair. It makes the selection of 
a piano easy. It is absolutely the only k of its kind ever published. It con- 
tains many large pages and illustrations. If read carefully, it will make you a 
judge of piano quality. We send it free to anyone wishing to buy * risno, 
Send to-day while you think of it, a postal just giving your nawe and 
address, or send us theattached coupon, and the book of information, also 
Wy 


West 13th St, 
New York 


4 Send to the name 
“and address writ- 
ten below, the book of 
Complete Information 
about Pianos, also prices 
and terms of payment on 
Wing Pianos. 







full particulars about the Wing Piano, with precast, terms of payment, 
etc., will be sent to you promptly by mail, if you think of buying. 
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C. C. Shayne @ Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 


Announce that the styles which will be worn the coming season are ready. Furs were 
never in greater demand than they are now, and our stock is larger than ever before. 

It includes a great variety of exclusive designs of our own and the most desir able styles 
from abroad, made up in Russian Sable, Hudson Bay Sable, Mink, Seal, Persian Lamb, 


Caracul, Russian Pony, etc. 











OUR STOCK OF COATS AND JACKETS 
of special design is complete, affording one ample appnaiy for selection. All the latest 
novelties in neck pieces and muffs in the leading fashionable furs. 
IN OUR AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT 


we have a very full assortment of coats for men and women, made up in the best manner 
from durable and reliable furs, at very reasonable prices. 

The indications are that the coming winter will be one of the coldest in many years, 
and furs will not only be an article of luxury, but of necessity. 


Note—Ewerything in reliable furs at the right price. The firm name carries the guarantee of reliability 


No. 126 West 42d Street No. 129 West 4lst Street 


OVINGTONS |[— 
Goods for 
Holiday Gifts 

















314 Fifth Avenue 


Near the Corner of 32nd Street 


Ist Floor —Dresden China. 
Vienna Bronzes. 











Florentine Leather. 


‘Holland Silver. 
Bohemian Glass. 


2nd Floor—Paris Bronzes. 
Carrara Marbles. 
French Clocks, 

3rd Floor—Table China. 
Fine Plates. 

4th Floor—Dinner Sets. 
Rock Crystal. 
Oil Paintings. 








Silks, Dress Goods, Ready to 
Wear Goods, Art Goods, 
Leather Goods, Gloves, Toilet 
Articles, Ladies’ Neckwear, 
Mens’ Furnishings, Handker- 
chiefs, Umbrellas, French 
Underwear, etc., etc, ::::: 


Order at once before stocks are 
broken. Try shopping by mail. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. : :: : 








fhe Caplor Moolfenden Co. 
Woodward Ave. and State St., Betroit, Mich, 
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PUTTY GLAZE 


HALF & HALF 


IST COAT ROUGH STUFF 





STUDEBAKER MANUFACTURING POLICIES—IV 


PAINT AND VARNISH 
Studebaker finish ! 


The most perfect, lasting surface of paint and varnish possible to put upon 
carriages. \ 

As the most vivid means of suggesting all the processes that culminate in Stude- 
baker finish, the accompanying panel was prepared. It illustrates the twenty-two 
successive stages of finish as they have appeared on every Studebaker carriage. 

But there are steps, typical of Studebaker thoroughness, that cannot be pic- 
tured; the chemist’s test of oils and pigments; the careful preparation of the wood to 
take its finish properly ; the repeated hand rubbings to get smoothness; the perfect 
drying of the- coats, an item that means fifty-two days or more of valuable time. 

More important than all of these is the long, unequalled, Studebaker experience. 

Such an experience, coupled with the thoroughgoing principles practiced through- 
out this oI acre plant from executive office to forge, makes it safe for us to lay 
bare these manufacturing policies—safe for you to trust the name of Studebaker. 


STUDEBAKER FINISH ENDURES 
THE STUDEBAKER OPERA BUS 


The Opera Bus is a standby to the hostess and of utmost comfort and 
convenience to the members of the family during the social season. It solves 
the problem of transportation to the theatre, opera, and social functions, by 
enabling one coachman and pair to care for six passengers. 

The Studebaker Opera Bus is designed to afford plenty of seat-room, and 
ease of riding, without a sacrifice of graceful form. In finish and upholstery, 
it is eloquent of luxury and refinement. 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MANUFACTURING CO. 


Factory and Executive Offices: 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 


’ REPOSITORIES: 


New York City—Studebaker Bros. Co. of 
New York, Broadway and 48th St. 

Cuicaco, Irt.—Studebaker Bros, Mfg. Co., 
378-388 Wabash Ave. 

San Francisco, Cat.— Studebaker Bros. Co 
of California, Market and roth Sts. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Studebaker Bros. Mfg. 
Co,, 13th and Hickory Sts. 


PortTLanD, Ort.—Studebaker Bros. Co. North- 
west, 330-336 E. Morrtson St. 

Sart Lake Ciry, Uran—Studebaker Bros. 
Co. of Utah, 157-159 State St. 

Denver, CoLo.—Studebaker Bros, Mfg. Co., 
15th and Blake Sts. 

Dautas, ‘I'pxas—Studebaker Bros, Mfg. Co. 
317-319 Elm St. 
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THE KEPPEL BOOKLETS 


HE First and Second Series of the Keppel Booklets are now ready. 











Each series consists of five booklets, described below, enclosed in_a 
special slide case, and will be sent, prmeet ° to any — on _Teceipt of 


twenty-five cents in stamps. 
The First Series 








: r: 


. . . 
a ~ 


CONCERNING THE ETCHINGS OF MR. WHISTLER 
SIR SEYMOUR HADEN 


JEAN-FRANCOIS MILLET 
JOSEPH PENNELL 
DRY-POINTS BY PAUL HELLEU 


The Second Series AUGUSTE RAFFET 





THE LATE FELIX BUHOT 


ONE DAY WITH WHISTLER : 
MR. PENNELL’S ETCHINGS OF NEW YORK “SKY 


SCRAPERS”’ 


CHARLES MERYON 





FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO. 
4 East Thirty-ninth Street, New York 
(Opposite the Union League Club) 




















A. W. FABER 


was awarded the 


Grand Prize 


at the International Exposition, 
’ St. Louis, 1904 


Lead and Colored Pencils 
Pen Holders, Rulers 
Calculating Rules, InKs 
Water Colors 
Rubber Bands and Erasive 

Rubber 


Mfg. Est. 1761 
24 Grand Prizes at International Fairs 


See that A. W. Faber is on all 
pencils, erasers, etc., before buying. 


44 East 23d Street, - - - NEW YORK 











H oliday Gifts 


NeNene 


DIAMONDS : WATCHES 
RICH GOLD JEWELRY 


‘‘The Benedict’ 


Celebrated Collar Button 


WONDERFULLY IMPROVED 
NEW Pat., Oct. 6, 1903 


in gold and heavy tolled gold. None genuine 
unless stamped Benedict and date of patent 


A SET OF FOUR MAKES AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT 
For sale only by 
BENEDICT BROTHERS 

Jewelers 


Broadway and 
Liberty Street 


END VIEW NEW YORK SIDE VIEW 
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gie, This Free Book tells 
_,. About a New Food 


LYVOLA Ripe Olives is a new food 
\ nutrition than eggs. One quart of L 
By pounds of the best meat. 

a You know what green olives are, but unless you have lived in Cali- 
4 fornia you don’t know what ripe olives are. 


XxXix 








roduct containing 
OLAS equals in 





ood “value” three 


4 There’s a big difference. 
i) There’s as much difference between a green olive and a ripe olive as 
there is between a green watermelon and a ripe one, or a green and 
ripe anything else. 
The green olive—the olive. you know—is a condiment—an indigestible 
pickle. It is picked green, and in that state it: has no nutritious prop- 
erties. It is injurious to the stomach, overtaxes the kidneys, and you 
eat it only because you’ve acyuired the habit. 
The ripe olive—the olive you don’t know—is a perfect fruit-meat, 
rich in nutriment and_ health-making properties. 
To most people the food value of the ripe olive will be a revela- 


cy 


4 








tion. According to an analysis made by the U. S. Government, 
Write Ripe Olives contain 75 food units, while eggs contain only 48, chicken 
to-day 19, and milk 13. 


LYVOLAS represent the first successful attempt to give a perfect ripe 


for a copy olive to the public. . : 
of this What is known as the Mission olive has been picked ripe and pickled in salt brine, 
free book. and has been used in a local way in Californa for many years. But nobody ever ventured 


to pack them for the market, for the simple reason that it was not thought possible to do so in a 
way to make them retain their rich, nutty flavor and their matural crispness and solidity. And all these years the 
market has been held by the green olive. : 

Everybody. admits the food and medicinal value of pure olive oil. About this there has’ ceased to be any con- 
troversy. A quart of LYVOLAS contains a third of a pint of absolutely pure olive oil. When you eat LYVOLAS 
you get your full quota of olive oil, and you get it pure. You get it also in disguise, for there is nothing about 
the taste of LYVOLAS that suggests oil. They are not greasy or oily in any sense. They have a rich nutty taste 
unknown to any other food. 

In LYVOLAS we have added a new food to the granary of the world—a food for the well and healthy, and a 
builder up for the poor in flesh. LYVOLAS are ripe olives ‘with every oil cell pay developed and intact; they are 
the sun-kissed fruit from the choicest orchards in California, preserved by a process that brings them to your table an 
absolutely pure food. 

LYVOLAS are rich in life-giving olive oil without ao A suggestion of the taste of oil about them. Nature has 
secreted health-giving olive oil in them, disguised to please the palate and tharm the eye. They are simply delicious. 
Nothing else you have ever eaten tastes like them. As a summer food LYVOLAS are unequalled. They make it pos 
sible to omit meat entirely from your bill of fare. 


THESE PEOPLE HAVE TRIED LYVOLAS 


M. C. Hutchings, Box 28, Bozeman, Mont., 
says: “I feel that I cannot speak too highly 
of Lyvola Ripe Olives as a _most nutritious 
food. I certainly feel that I am doing hu- 
manity a favor by recommending them.’ 

Miss S. M. George, 65 Holland St., W. 
Somerville, Mass., says: ““The olives came an1 
we like them very much, both as to taste and 
as an article of food. The oil is fine also. It 
is the first oil I have been able to use, and 


Remember that when you buy LYVOLAS you 
buy a sterilized product. They are absolutely 
free from bacteria. The fruit itself is by na- 
ture perfectly free from every form of germ 
life, and our process of preservation sterilizes 
everything that enters into the contents of the 
package. You may feel perfectly safe in using 
it as a food. 

If you would know more about this natural 
life-giving food, now for the first time ready 
to be placed on your table, write us today for 
our 





las? 









the flavor to it does not trouble me at all.” 

Wm. Hartz, 160 Rutledge Ave., Charleston, 
S. C., says: “I have eaten green olives and 
ripe olives, but no such olives as the ‘Lyvo- 
las.’ They are certainly nice.” 

Mrs. O. C. Bull, Station 2, 128 Madison 
St., Travers City, Mich., says: “I can truth- 
fully say Lyvola Ripe Olives are the best fruit 

have ever eaten. I never tire of them. I 
have been a walking receptacle of drugs, which 
benefited me for only a short time. Consri- 
pation and kidney trouble have been my 
chronic ailments. The druggist will not be 
patronized by me in the future. I shall know 
who to call upon after this.” 

George H. Porter, Box 944, Stoughton, 
Mass., says: “Lyvola Ripe Olives are the 
most delicious of any olives I ever ate, and 
I have enjoyed them in the past in their own 
native California home.” 

A. R. Brown, So. Washington St., Whit- 
man, Mass., writes: “The olas arrived 
safely, and, after eating them for a few days 
after meals, I found, ides being the most 
delicious of anything in the line of olives 

have ever eaten, that they acted as a digest- 
ant, relieving the stomach of that sense of 
fullness which had troubled me for more 
OF by an attack of ap- 











FREE BOOK 


It is ,\beautifully printed in colors and finely 
illustrated. It tells you about olive culture in 
eneral and about LYVOLAS in particular. 
t is interesting from cover to cover. You will 
prize it for the information it contains. It is 
absolutely free and will be sent, postage pre- 
paid, for the asking. Write for it today, as we 
expect to distribute only a limited quantity of 
these books. 


Lyvola Olive 
Company 


Dept. 403G 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Special Notice.—You cannot buy LYVOLAS from your grocer. If you 
want to place this delectable dainty on your table, writeto us direct - 






















RIPE OLIVES 


if they are not 
LYVOLAS they are not 
Ripe Olives. 
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Residence pipe-organs of large and small capacity are built with this Soloist, or solo-device, 
but they can also be played in the regular way, making instruments for professionals or those 


without training. 


OALL OR WRITE FOR PARTIOULARS 


Chicago: Ww. WV. KIMBA A Co. New York Office: 


239-253 Wabash Ave. 


Cor. Jackson Bivd. (ESTABLISHED 1857) 





Enables the performer to execute certain parts like 
the flute, oboe, clarinet, etc., and to furnish simul- 
taneously an orchestral accompaniment. 

The extreme simplicity of this idea adds ma- 
terially to the strength of its position 

Its operation is direct and perfect and it is 
always ready for action, easily governed and with 
the simplest directions gives the correct interpre- 


tation 


160 Fifth Ave. 











PETER MOLLER'S 
COD LIVER OIL 


IS AGREEABLE TO TAKE 





is digestible, easily assimilated, 
and may be taken continuously 
without causing gastric dis- 
turbance. 


PUT UP ONLY IN FLAT, OVAL BOTTLES 
SEARING OUR NAME AS SOLE AGENTS. 


Schieffelin 2 Co., New York. 


1873 1906 
THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 
oF 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate 3ist YEAR 


I SELL FARM LANDS 


Wherever the sun skines. If buyers will state their de- 
sires [ will do the rest. Those owning farm lands may 
list with me Goecrintion, rice and terms. No sale, no 
charge. . 5 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. Ul. Illustrated “‘Views in Texas’’ sent free. 


REAL ESTATE PROFITS. 














see eve Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 





FUR YEARS THIS COMPANY HAS PAID 


6% GUARANTEED INTEREST 








FINANCIAL 


-ON ITS BOND SHARES 


and 12% Business Profits on Common Shares. The 











DEBENTURE BONDS 


Write TO-DAY for booklet “I,” 
explaining why our 64; bonds are 
‘est form poh ay mg oe ~—. 
jan. a \ 
CO Netiogal Park Bank, New York. 


FIRST TRUST «> SAVINGS BANK. 
BILLINGS. MONT. 














New York Realty Owners Company is engaged in the 
safest and most profitable business known—New York 
Real Estate Ownership. It handles Real Estate in the 
saine way as the Astors and other large estates and 
with an equal percentage of profit. 

It extends to individuals an opportunity to invest 
small or large sums. 
ASSETS OVER $1,250,000. ELEVEN YEARS OF 

STEADY GROWTH AND PROGRESS 
ASK FOR BOOKLET L 


NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS COMPANY 
489 FIFTH AVENUE, NE W YORK 
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CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


No. 


No 


Safe Deposit and Storage Vaults 


Are in Course of Construction 





CHARTERED 1864 


Union Trust Company of New York 
80 BROADWAY 
Announces the Opening of a Branch Office at 
425 Fifth Avenue, Corner 38th Street 
NEW YORK 








SURPLUS, $7,900,000 










ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS, 
SUBJECT TO CHECK 

ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, 
GUARDIAN AND TRUSTEE 





Money 





l yr BANANAS 
FREE 


It tells how and where Bananas grow, and 
gives complete details of our special offer of 
Banana Acreage Free to Every Investor. 
We give 2 acres of the richest Banana Land in the world, which 
we clear, plant and br'ng into bexring for yon. We then bar- 
vest and market the Bananas for you. You receive the income, 
which will be $30 to $60 peracre every year. How a moder- 
ate investment in cash or on easy payments secures @60 to 
$120 a year from the 2 acres of Banana Land, in addiiion to 
6% annual interest nuaranteed on every dollar invested. 
“Money in Bazavas” gives full particulars, mailed free. 


AMERICAN-HONDURAS CO., 42 Broadway, New York. 


A Certificate of Deposit 
bearing 
% 


interest, and backed by improved real es- 
tate security to the value of three times 
its face, is an investment that must appeal 
especially to conservative men and women 
who are looking for a convenient form of 
security netting a liberal return— 





, Illustrated Booklet, 
“ Money in Bananas.” 


| _ Send for our New 

















These certificates are issued in denomina- 
tions of $100 and are payable on demand 
after two years—Interest is paid by check 
every six months— 


Our booklet will explain in detail the ab- 
solute security of deposits made with this 
Company— 


We will be glad to send it to you on re- 
quest— 


5 per cent is paid on deposits 
withdrawable at any time— 


Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Co. 


1053 Calvert Building, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 



































INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


Bill of Exchange 

Cable Transfers 

Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 
International Cheques 

Collections 

Certificates of Deposits 


BROWN BROTHERS @ CO. 
59 Wall Street, New York 


























FISK & ROBINSON 
BANKERS 







Government Bonds 


AND OTHER 


Investment Securities 














MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 








35 Cedar Street 
NEW YORK 





28 State Street 
BOSTON 











THE INDEPENDENT 
OFFICE OF 


Atlanta and Charlotte Air Line Railway Company 


New York, November 26, 1906. 





NOTICE. 

This company bas made an arrangement with Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co. to extend the follow- 

ing issues of Bonds of this Company, being all the Bonds of the Company outstanding, and all of 
which mature January 1, 1907: 

$500,000 Preference Bonds, extended at 4% to January 1, 


4,250,000 First Mortgage 7% Bonds, due January 1, 1907; 
750,000 Income Bends, extended at 4% to January 1, 1907. 


1907 ; 


According to the terms of this arrangement the Company is to extend the Bonds from January 1. 
1907, to January 1, 1910, with interest at the rate of 4%4 per cent. per annum, payable semi-annually. 
on the first days of January and July in each year, at the office or agency of the Company in the City 
of New York; the lien of the several mortgages now securing the above bonds to continue unimpaired. 
The holders of the bonds agreeing to extend are to receive also a compensation of % of 1 per cent. in 
cash and to surrender all right of voting thereon. 

The right to extend as above has been reserved to such of the present holders as shall deposit their 
bonds for that purpose with Messrs. J. P. Morgan @ Co., 23 Wall Street, New 
York, on or before January 2, 1907. 

The interest due January 1, 1907, on the above bonds will be cashed at time of deposit of the bonds 
for extension, upon surrender to Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co. of the coupons due January 1, 1907, in 
the case of the coupon bonds and of an order, duly signed by the registered holder, for the interest 
due January 1, 1907, in the case of full registered bonds. 


ATLANTA AND CHARLOTTE AIR LINE RAILWAY COMPANY, 
By Cuartes S. FarrcHip, President. 





New York, November 26, 1906. 

Referring to the atove notice, we are prepared to receive at our office any of the above-mentioned 
bonds of the Atlanta and Charlotte Air Line Railway Company, for extension. ard to make the cash 
payment of % of 3 per cent. and also the interest due January }, 1907, as atove indicated. The holders of 
such bonds desiring such extension should deposit the same promptly at our cffice, No. 23 Wall Street, New 
York, in order that the extension agreement and coupons for semi-annual interest accruing thereunder- may 
be attached thereto. Depositing holders will receive our receipts exchangeable for extended tonds as soon 
as the extension contract and coupons can be attached thereto. The right to extend such tonds will 
terminate on January 2, 1907, and after that date no bonds will be extended except at the discretion of the 
undersigned. All bonds not so extended will be purchased by the undersigned at par on January 2, 1907, 


For the convenience of Southern holders, the Mercantile Trust and Deposit Company 
of Baltimore, Maryland, is authorized to accept deposit of the bonds for our account. 


J. P. MORGAN & CO. 





DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY 
New York, November 23d, 1906. 
The monthly dividend of ONE PER CENT. ‘on the com- 
mon stock of this Company has this day been declared, 
payable Devember 20th next to all eommon stockholders of 
record at 8 P. M., on December 14th, 1906. 
Common stock transfer books will Close at 8 - M., De- 
cember 14th, and reopen December 2ist at 10 M. : 
HENRY ROWLEY, sia. 


CENTRAL LEATHER COMPANY 
26-28 Ferry St., New York, November 27th, 1906. 
A dividend of $1.75 per share on ite Preferred Stock has 
this day been declared by the Board of Directors of this 
Company, payable January 2d, 1907, to stockholders of 
record December 10th, 1906. 
JAMES R. PLUM, Treasurer 











At a meeting of the Board of Virectors of the American 
Express Company, held on November 14th, 1906, a dividend 
of $3.00 per share was declared, pa able January 2d, 
1907, to shareholders of record at the close of business on 
December 15th, 1906. 

JAMES F. FARGO, Vice-President and Treasurer. 


IOWA CENTRAL RAILWAY CO. 
Coupons due December ist, 1906, from First Mortgage 
5 Per Cent. Bonds of this Company will be paid on and 
after that date at the office of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, 120 Broadwayy New York. 
F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 


MINNEAPOLIS AND ST..LOUIS RAIL- 
ROAD CO 


> 
Coupons -due December Ist, 1906, from bonds of thr 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Company, will be paid 
on and after that date upon presentation at the office of 
the Central Trust Company, 54 Wall Street, New York. 
F. BH. DAVIS, Treasurer. 
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THE UNITED STATES LEATHER 
COMPANY 
26-28 Fe St., New York, November 27th, 1906. 
A dividend of $1.50 per share on its Preferred Stock has 
this day been decla by the Board of Directors of this 
Company, payee ee 3 2d, 1907, to stockholders of 
record mber 10th, 1 


JAMES R. PLUM, Treasurer. 
INSURANCE 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, - President 








JANUARY ist 1906 
ASSETS 
LIABILITIES 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).... 


$2,643,782.60 
Cash surrender values stated in every » and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post Office Square, BOSTON, MASS. 


$27,306,304.60 
24,6$9,522-00 








All forms of Life and Endowment Policies issued. 

OASH distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every poli has endo reon the cash surrender 
oo up insurance values to which the insured is en- 
tit by. the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on ap- 
plication to the Company’s Office. 





Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
D. F. Appel, Secretary. 


Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wa. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’ y. 





PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS LIFE 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, President 
346 Broadway, New York 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. It especially provides for practical 
wants. 








National Life Insurance Company 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 


Established in 1850. Operating in 44 States. 
Joszrx A. Dz Bos, President. 
James T. PHELPS, Vice-Prest. 
James B. EsTEx, 2d Vice-Prest. 
Osman D. OLaRx, Secretary. 
H. M. OuTizR, Treasurer. 
A. B, Bussze, Med. Director. 
O. E. Moutton, Actuary. 
F. A. How.anp, Counsel. 





This Company held Ji 7 1, 1906, and gained during 


the past decade : 
Assets - - $34,519,093.04 Gain, 184% 
Surplus - 3,821,752.51 Gain, 165% 
Insurance - 145,480,904.00 Gain, 109% 


Sells the Best and Most Modern in Life, Term 
Endowment and Annuity Insurance. 














39th Annual Statement 
JANUARY 1, 1906 


The HARTFORD was the Pioneer Company in the field of Steam 
Boiler Insurance, and it is the only company which makes a specialty of, 
and does exclusively a steam boiler inspection and insurance business. 

The HARTFORD is the only company whose entire talent and ener- 
gies are applied to the study of steam, to the scientific construction and 
installation of boilers and to their. periodical inspection by expert mechan- 
ics. 


The HARTFORD is the only company whose entire assets and re- 
sources are held exclusively for the protection ef steam users, and the pay- 
ment of losses occasioned by the explosion of steam boilers, and for no 
other hazard whatsoever. 


The HARTFORD is riow doing nearly nine-tenths of the Inspection 
and Insurance of Steam Boilers in the New England States, and nearly 
two-thirds of the entire amount done throughout the United States. 











F. B, ALLEN, Vice-President. 
L. B. BRAINERD, Pres. and Treas. L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, Asst. Sec. 


J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 














JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 
CURES THE WORST COUGHS 
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Disability Insurance Pays 


BENEFITS FOR BOTH ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS 
Cost No Greater Than.Ordinary Policy Sold by Other Companies 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
Accumulations Fixed Optional Indemnities 
Surgeons’ Fees Identification Certificate 
None of the Usual Restrictions 


All made possible by this Company’s original plan of insuring only business 
and professional men 


70,000 Policies in Force. Over $5,000,000.00 Paid in Claims 


¢¢ 
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The Preferred Accident Insurance Company 
290-292 BROADWAY, NEw YORK 


PHINEAS C. LOUNSBURY, Pres. KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, Sec’y 


- 
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Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 
OF BOSTON 





Assets Dec. 31, 1905, $36,974,906.44 
Liabilities, . . 33,018,270.86 
Surplus, any $3,956,635.58 





STEPHEN H. RHODES 
President 


ROLAND O. LAMB 
; Vice-President , 


New York Office, - St. Paul Building 
GEORGE L. STIMMEL, General Agent 
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It is a question of how much a company has paid? 
Is it not rather, What have they left from which to 
pay another conflagration loss ? 











THE CONTINENTAL SELLS THE MOST SECURE FIRE INSURANCE 
OBTAINABLE. ITS NET SURPLUS ($7,623,000).. EXCLUSIVELY 
PROTECTING AMERICAN POLICY-HOLDERS !S LARGER THAN 
THAT OF ANY OTHER COMPANY. 


THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPARY, 


Principal Office 
46 Cedar St., New York 


Western Department 
280 Lasalle St., Chicago, Ills. 


~ a 





1906 FIRE INSURANCE 1906 


National «Hartford 
CONNECTICUT 


Statement January 1, 1906 


Capital Stock all Cash 

Re-Insurance Reserve 

Unsettled Losses’ and other claims 
a AE ee a Ae 


Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1906 "$7,304,958 96 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
H. A. SMITH, ‘Asst. Secretary. 


Turning a-Feather. 
with a Crowbar 


One can waste preciots strength over a 
simple task.” If:we had ‘your life risk to 
insure we’d show you that it doesn’t take a 
crowbar to turn a feather. Itisn’t strength 
you need to make a life insurance choice, 
but a feather-weight of wisdem: Have 
you a postal ? 

The Wiasbington Lite Gaunttinge Co. 
Jobn Tatlock, President* 


Quote Taz Inpverenpenr. 








MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company 


ATLANTIC BufLDING. 


49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED IN 1842 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Trans- 
portation Risk and will Issue Policies 
MaKing Loss Payable in England 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies 


The profits of the Company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby re- 
ducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are:issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, im ac- 
cordance with the Charter. 


ANTON A. RAVEN, President. 


P. JOHNSON ad Vice-Pres'’t. 
jas. o. LIVINGSTON, 34 Vice-Pres’t. 


G. Stantom Floyd-Jones, Secretary 
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All Rights Secured 


Pears’ Annual for 1906 contains two original Tales with 20 illustrations and three large Chromo Lithographed 
Presentation Plates. The best Annual pees eet any doubt. owever, judge 
for yourself. Agents: The International News Company. 
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HOLIDAY GIFTS 
La Grecque Tailor Underwear 


A most acceptable Gift to any woman—doubly appreciated 
because of its utility, shapeliness and handsome workmanship. 























Combination Corset Cover and Skirt, - - $2.25 up 
Combination Corset Cover and Drawer, - - 225 up 
Princess Slips,  - - - - - - 6.50 up 
Skirts, - - - - - - - 4-75 up 
Drawers, - ° - . ° - - :.00 up 
Bust Supporting — Tie Corset Covers, - - 1.00 up 


Three piece set, Chemise, Corset Cover, Drawer, - $6.50 
Three piece set, Combination Skirt and Corset 
Cover, Drawer. Night Gown, . - - 7.50 
Four piece Trousseau Set, Sheer Mull, Elaborately 
Lace Trimmed Drawer, Combination Skirt and 


Corset Cover—Long Skirt, Night Gown, - - 35.00 


if you cannot call, send for free illustrated booklet— 


“La Grecque Tailored Lingerie” 


Showing Single and Combination Garments, with their prices, in 





Cambric, Nai k, Batiste, Mull, Sitk. 
VAN ORDEN CORSET COMPANY 
1204 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 26 West 23d Street, New York 
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IT IS EASY WITH 


ELECTRO 














As Supplied to Many High Schools 
throughout the Country. 


TELESCOPES 


For ASTRONOMICAL and TERRESTRIAL USE. 


From the smallest pocket size to the largest 
Equatorial. Catalogues on application, 








SILICON 


to Clean and Polish 





SILVERWARE QUEEN & CO., 
PB ay et omg ag wae 59 Fifth Avenue, 1010 Chestaut Sireet, 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 80 Cliff St., New York. New Ycrk. Philadelphia. 





Grocers and Druggists sell it. 
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Chased Filigree 
18-Kt. Gold Filled 

No. Price 
H-0314 $8.00 
14-Kt. Solid Gold 
H-3i4 $20.00 

Clip-eap extra 
see next column 


Style I 
Repousse Sterling 
No, Price 
1-404 $11.00 
14-Kt. Solid Gold 
1-504 $40.00 


Style J 
Patch. Sterling 
No. Price 

JA404 $10.00 
18-Kt. Gold Filled 


J-0502 $10.00 
J-0504 15.00 


Style K 


Golph, Sterling 

No. Price 
K402 $7.50 
K-44 11.00 
18-Kt, Gold Filled 
K-0502 $10.00 
K-0604 15.00 
14-Kt. Solid Gold 
K-54 $40.00 


ENGRAVING 


All pens shown 
on this page have 
name-plate spaces 
for engraving 
names or initials 
of those to whom 
presented. 











dealers — 


Everywhere 








Styles of Engraving 
STYLE E.S SUVLE £6 


STYLE £2 STYLE E.3 STYLE E.4 








Get the Genuine —There are imitations 


Style L 
Chased Sterling 
No, Price 
L-222 $6.00 
L2u 8.00 
18-Kt. Gold Filled 
L-032%4 $10.00 
14-Kt. Solid Gold 
L-3t $25.0 


Style M 
BarleycornSterl’g 

No, Price 
M-222 $4.00 
M-224 7.50 
14-Kt. Solid Gold 
M-324 $20.00 


Style N 
Filigree Sterling 
No. i 


9.50 
N-18 Fil. 12,00 
18-Kt. Gold Filled 
N-0612 Fil. $10.00 
N-0614 Fil. 12.50 
14-Kt. Solid Gold 
N-l4 Fil. $25.00 
Clips add to cost. 
German Silver, 


Sterling Silver, 


Rolled Gola, $1.00 
Solid Gold, $2.00 


STYLES 


Seven different 
styles of engray- 
ing are shown 
here. Any dealer 
handling our pens 
will recognize 
these styles if or- 
dered by number, 


For Man or Woman-—Boy or Girl 


The Christmas problem is to find a sudtable gift. 


Waterman's Ideal Fountain Pen solves this problem 


becaise it means pleasnre to the giver and satisfaction to the user, whether man or woman, boy or girl. 
To the woman im search of a gift for a man this pen will come as a particularly appropriate sugges- 


tion. It i f service everywhere and becomes more valuable as t‘me goes on. 
“With a present of this kind goes the satisfaction of having given the best, because—there are imitations. 


IF YOUR TOWN HAS NO DEALER WRITE FOR XMAS BOOKLET 





L.E.Waterman Co.,173 Broadway, N.Y. 
(Cre 8 SCHOOL ST.,BOSTON - 209 STATE” ST., CHICAGO: 136 ST. JAMES ST., MONTREAL: (x 
NZ) 742 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO: 12: GOLDEN LANE LONDON.,,E:C* M&S 








